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Preface 



The little country of Wales, Sarah's native Land, has long been known for its scenic beauty. 
Adding greatly to the attractiveness of her mountains and valleys are numerous castles dating back 
as far as the eleventh century. Thus Wales is sometimes referred to as the land of castles. 

Music has long been the common language for the Welsh people. Their feelings of joy, of 
hope, of love and sorrow are inherently expressed through their songs. 

The original occupation of the Welsh people was breeding cattle. This gave way later to the 
sheep industry, resulting in small woolen mills being built in many towns. Because of its elevation, 
heavy rainfall, and the nature of the soil, Wales has not been suitable for arable farming, but the 
green grassy hills provided fine grazing and wonderful places for children to play. 

Wales has extensive coal deposits, one large one in the north, and a larger and even more 
important one in the south, the center of which was at Merthyr Tydfil, the area where Sarah Will- 
iams was born. (As an added bit of interest, it may be here noted that the world's first steam-driven 
locomotive drew a load of ten tons, seventy people, and five wagons for 9.5 miles out of Merthyr 
Tydfil in 1804). 

Because of the topography of the area, the mining towns took on the form of long, narrow 
strips along the valley beds, with houses built on terraces along the hillside. Drainage and sanitation 
were difficult problems in these circumstances, and for this and other poor working conditions, there 
was much unrest among the miners. Consequently, a great many industrial workers emigrated to the 
United States, among them being a large number of converts to the Mormon (Latter-day Saint) faith, 
and took an active part in labor movements in this country. (John L. Lewis, who, in more recent 
times became the president of the United Mine Workers of America, also had his beginning in 
Wales.) 

Among those who emigrated to America from Wales in the 1800's were the parents of Sarah 
Williams, Evan and Mary Davies Williams. Their reason for leaving Wales was not entirely due to 
the working conditions nor for religious reasons, though each played a part in their decision. The 
prime motivation for their leaving their native land was born of Evan's extremely poor health. He 
had become the victim of severe asthma, resulting from years spent in the mines. Today he could 
likely be diagnosed as having emphysema; in any event, it became urgent that he leave that climate 
in a last desperate effort to save his life. 

At the age of twenty, Evan had married Mary Davies according to the rites and ceremonies of 
the Independent Chapel. He was the son of Edmond Williams and Sarah Morgan; she, a daughter of 
Thomas Davies and Mary Jane Jacob. At the time of their marriage, Evan was already involved in 
his occupation, that of a collier, an occupation in which his sons would follow. His bride had been 
employed as a housemaid. Despite very limited opportunities for education, Evan didn't let that 
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keep him from becoming a good citizen and being successful in his work. He was a progressive man 
of character, he became a fine orator, and was one of the originators of the Welsh Industrial Coop- 
erative Society, which eulogized him at one time for his integrity and philanthropy. For many years 
he was also secretary and treasurer of the Ancient Bretons' Club. In addition to this, he was also a 
composer of music and poetry. 

Evan and Mary became the parents of twelve children of which Sarah was the sixth. Trials 
and sickness were the norm in raising a family in those times; and in 1861 three-year-old Catherine 
and twelve-year-old David both died, most likely from cholera. Four years later, one-year-old 
Richard also passed away. It was a common practice in those days, when one child died, for the 
parents to give a new baby the same name as that of the child who had died. Consequently, the 
family records show two Richards and two Catherines. 

Listed below are the names of their children and their dates of birth: 
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During the years of raising his family and working in the mines, Evan increased his expertise 
and knowledge of the work, and was respected by his fellow workers and supervisors. He came to 
be known as "Timberman" (one who inspects the wooden supports for the mines), and also as "The 
Saint." And so it was, in 1870, when the English government asked the mining corporations to pick 
those best qualified for a project in Russia, that Evan was chosen with others to go. 

Evan and Mary had both been baptized into the Mormon faith, but for some reason, he had 
become disenchanted and had not remained active, yet he still allowed the missionaries to come to 
his home. They continued to call him Brother Williams, and he enjoyed long discussions with them. 
He did not object to his family members taking part in Church activities; some of them had not been 
baptized. The fact that Evan was sometimes referred to as "Evan, the Saint" says something about 
the kind of man he was. He had no enemies, and gave freely of his time and effort in support of the 
needy and community affairs. 

Mary passed away at age 71, on February 15, 1899. Evan died on June 19, 1906, leaving 
behind a truly Christian legacy for his children, and nothing but sterling qualities and his willingness 
to give and serve by which all who knew him would remember him. 

After Albert R. Lyman, husband of Sarah's eldest daughter, had taken down Sarah's story as 
she dictated it in 1931, he wrote to her the following: 

It is a real pleasure to me to help preserve these accounts, for I know they will be 
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faith-promoting wherever they go, especially among the multitude of your own 
posterity. They will endear you to that posterity, and make you real as you could 
never be without this record in their minds. 

This current account of the life of Sarah Williams Perkins is written with that very hope in 
mind — that she will be more real in the minds and hearts of her great posterity than she may earlier 
have been; and that her faith and courage will act as a standard and beacon for all men and women, 
boys and girls who have benefitted from the extraordinary legacy she has left them. 

It is written also with the hope that not only will we strive to emulate her sterling qualities, 
but that we, in our world of comfort and convenience, will assume the responsibility to pass on to 
other generations the same values and integrity that build the kind of character she developed in her 
world of poverty and challenge. 





Evan (The Saint) Williams 



Mary Davies Williams 



Ben Perkins 



Sarah's story is not complete without Ben's; therefore a brief background of the man who 
would become her husband is appropriate here. 

Benjamin Perkins was born in the small village of Shoot, Glamorganshire, South Wales on 
January 14, 1844. He was the fifth son and seventh of twenty-one children born to William and Jane 
Mathews Perkins. When he was four months old, his family moved to nearby Treboeth, a colliery, 
or a coal mining town. 

Mormon missionaries from the United States were teaching a strange, new doctrine in South 
Wales. Some who heard the message were offended over it and showed no tolerance for the mis- 
sionaries nor for their message. Others recognized it as truth, and accepted baptism. What had at 
first been confusion over this unusual religion turned to persecution, and those who accepted it soon 
became social outcasts and victims of abuse. 

The members of the chapel to which they had belonged made life so miserable that William 
was forced to surrender his position at the mines, and 
was left with no means of caring for his own. After a 
long period of poverty and suffering in destitute 
circumstances, the family at last had to go to the 
poorhouse to keep from starving to death, and to 
have some kind of shelter. Their sorrow and humili- 
ation were compounded when the family members 
were not even allowed to stay together as a unit; 
women and girls were placed in one area, and men 
and boys in another. It was like a prison — nothing 
but bare, unheated rooms with not even a view of the 
outside. What light there was came from small 
peepholes high in the walls. Whoever designed the 
institution must have wanted to punish those who 
were already dismally poor, since it was nothing 
more than a grim place in which to barely exist, if 
that. 

After approximately six months in this 
doleful place, it was at last brought to the attention of 
authorities that the Perkins family were not there 
because they refused to work; on the contrary, they Benjamin Perkins 
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wanted to work, and were able so to do. Only then were they allowed to leave and try to put their 
lives in order again. The authorities forced mine owners to hire them. 

In spite of the fact that he was barely six years old, and of slight build, Ben, too, went to 
work in the mines, first as a water boy, and then moving on from one job to another until he was 
grown. He had little time for anything but work. School was not a consideration, and Ben spent his 
lifetime without knowing how to read or write. His only noticeable break in all those years of work 
was time out for a broken arm to heal. His work began early in the morning and went until night 
time. The fact that he was not in regular school does not suggest that he wasn't learning some other 
very important lessons. He had stern lessons about life and responsibility that would serve him well 
in later years. He was gifted with an astute mind and many talents. 

When Ben was fifteen years old, a terrible explosion occurred in a mine some distance from 
the one in which he was working, taking the lives of three or four hundred men. The experience was 
extremely sobering for Ben, and caused him to do some serious reflecting. Until that time, he had 
not chosen to be baptized into the unpopular faith his parents had chosen; but that very day, he told 
his father he was ready for baptism. Without any further delay, he and his father went to the river, 
the Tawe, and Ben was baptized into the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. Seven years 
later, having spent a final weekend making merry with some of his friends, he was prepared to say 
farewell to Wales and begin a totally new life. 

On June 21, 1867, Ben and three other members of his family as well as a brother-in-law left 
Wales for America. They came with the understanding that as soon as they were able to earn suffi- 
cient money, they would help the rest of the family come as well, which they did. 

En route across the United States, many who heard he was going to Utah tried to dissuade 
him, telling him that the Mormons were a bad bunch, but Ben had cast his lot and set his course, and 
he never faltered in spite of his surprise and disappointment at learning that all Church members 
were not as perfect as he had expected them to be. The members of Ben's family who came later — 
Ben would also send money for Mary Ann Williams, Sarah's sister, to join him — crossed the United 
States on the first passenger train to travel the new Transcontinental Railroad which had been joined 
just that year, 1869, by the famous golden spike at Promontory Point. 

Ben and Mary Ann were married October 4, 1869, in the Endowment House in Salt Lake 
City by Heber C. Kimball. Ben's parents were sealed that day as well, after which, he and his 
eighteen-year-old bride traveled to Cedar City to make their home. And so it was that this Welsh 
couple was already established in Cedar City, Utah at the time Sarah came in 1878. 

It was not in the plan of life for Ben's part to be easy; on the contrary, his life seems to have 
been a continuous series of remarkable challenges, but those years in the mines had helped prepare 
him for almost anything. Yet, in spite of it all, it was part of his natural makeup to be cheerful, to 
find pleasure in singing and dancing, and to meet with courage whatever life handed him. This 
wonderful attribute was surely the gift God gave him to help him maintain a safe balance in the trials 
that he was to meet through the years. 

Ben had never been trained as a farmer, yet he learned to farm; he had not been educated in 
the arts of stonecutting or carpentry, yet he built homes and assisted in the building of three temples; 
before leaving Wales, he had not worked with horses and oxen, yet he later ran a freight line be- 
tween southern Utah towns and Colorado; he had never had formal instruction in bookkeeping or 
working otherwise in financial affairs — and without the advantage of knowing how to read and 
write, he could not have been expected to assume such responsibility — yet he was the first assessor 
and collector for San Juan County. He was also the first treasurer of the San Juan Co-op, and he had 
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the ability for handling figures and accounts in his head without putting them on paper. 

Ben's earlier experiences in the mines helped prepare him for many things, including engi- 
neering and building a road that "hung" on the side of a cliff. He and his brother Hyrum (sometimes 
referred to as "The Blowers and Blasters from Wales") did what others may have considered impos- 
sible by constructing "Uncle Ben's Dugway" by which a group of courageous and faithful settlers 
descended through "Hole-in-the-Rock" to build a town in the southeast corner of Utah. 

Upon the advice of Church authorities, he entered into the principle of plural marriage, 
marrying Sarah, the younger sister of Mary Ann. Sarah was sixteen years younger than he, and that 
may be one reason she continued to call him Brother Perkins. 

For his rather slight frame (five feet, five inches, and 150 pounds in his prime) he was unusu- 
ally sturdy and strong. He didn't know what it was to be sick until he was past age sixty-five. He 
had dark hair, eyes and beard. He thoroughly enjoyed a good time, and was always ready to enter- 
tain with his stories, jokes, riddles, jigs and songs. It was said of him that almost to the time he died 
at age eighty-two, he could outdance any challenger, both in intricate steps and endurance. Music 
was as much a part of his life as anything; it was the language of his soul. He was able to release 
every possible emotion through his songs. With two wives who also sang very well, the three of 
them were often asked to entertain with their music. 

Ben was also a lover of sports and nature. Someone reported that he could throw a stone 
farther and straighter than anyone around. He made it a lifelong habit to be punctual for every 
occasion. Whatever he did, he did with intensity and vigor. In the summertime, he made it a habit 
to arise by 4:00 a.m.; in wintertime, he allowed himself another hour of sleep. But whatever time he 
arose, he expected other members of the household to do the same, and make the most of each day. 
With two large families to provide for, he needed all the hours he could get, but an hour or so for 
napping was permissible at times. He was deeply religious, totally honest and dependable, and he 
thought it not too much to expect the same from others. The rigorous life he lived demanded that he 
squander no time. He was not above romping and playing with his children, but he left no question 
in any of their minds that he expected full and complete obedience from them to him and to their 
mothers, of whom he always spoke with respect. In spite of his strict discipline and expectations, no 
one would ever question his genuine love for both of his wives and all of his children. 

In 1925, Ben and Sarah went to California to spend the winter visiting with some of his 
daughters in the Los Angeles area. After several weeks of illness, he passed away at the age of 
eighty-two on March 30, 1926, and his body was returned to Monticello for burial. 

He had lived a full life of service and left a great spiritual legacy for the multitudes de- 
scended from his twenty-one children. 
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1. Early Life in Wales 
1860-1877 



Sarah. The name means "princess"; and the name of the place where Sarah Williams was 
born on May 23, 1860, is so long and impressive- sounding that one could easily associate it with 
royalty. By worldly standards, Sarah was not a bona fide princess, but to all who knew and loved 
her, she was without question qualified to wear a queenly crown. 

Sarah was bom at Tonteg, Llantwit Vairdre Parish, Glamorganshire, South Wales, the sixth 
of twelve children born to Evan and Mary Davies Williams. We can safely assume that her name 
was given in honor of her paternal grandmother, Sarah Morgan. 

It is an impossible thing to approach a justifiable history of the life of Sarah Williams Perkins 
without a full and personal account by that beautiful lady herself. Over the years there have been 
attempts made to express her feelings and experiences, both by herself and others who love her. 
However, since she was not in the habit of keeping a daily journal (nor did she always have time and 
material to do so), from the bits and pieces she did write, and from accounts of others who desired to 
preserve and honor her memory, an effort is made herein to present the story of that angel grand- 
mother to whom so many are 
now indebted. 

She was bom to loving 
and devoted parents whose 
lives were fashioned according 
to principles of honesty, 
cleanliness, integrity and 
general decency. As a part of 
her Welsh heritage, she grew 
up with a love for music and 
beauty that lent a fitting bal- 
ance to the challenges and 
struggles that were a natural 
part of her life in those days. 
Even in the best of circum- 
stances at that time, there was 
little that could be called 
simple or convenient as we 
now measure things. Life was 




Evan and Mary Davies Williams and family, about 1870, Standing in back: 
Thomas; others (left to right): Sarah, Edmond, Jane, Richard, Evan Edward, and 
Catherine 
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never easy. Conveniences that are so common to today's 
life style had not been dreamed of. Disease was always a 
threat, with the victims having little understanding of it 
nor means to fight it. Sarah was not yet one year old 
before her mother lost her three-year-old Catherine and 
twelve-year-old David within four months of each other, 
most likely due to cholera. Four years later, cholera 
claimed one-and-a-half -year old Richard. The lessons 
learned from her infancy as her parents and brothers and 
sisters were forced to meet sorrow and challenge were a 
source of strength and faith in Sarah as she grew. It was 
inherent in her to be courageous in the face of adversity. 

Along with that sterling quality, she was learning 
obedience, honesty, cleanliness, resourcefulness, and a 
reverence for life and the beauty around her. Also inher- 
ent in her from her childhood were the traits of modesty, 
propriety, and the ability to make the most of her situa- 
tion. Trials and hardship were allowed to come to her to 
strengthen her and prepare her for the future. Despair 
and complaining were never succumbed to; her faith was 
strong; and that very faith and the impact music had on 
her soul would prove later on to be her salvation. These 
marvelous qualities in this slight little lady seemed to 
grow and intensify through the years. 

Many of Sarah's friends, and a cousin her same age, who was also named Sarah Williams, 
were members of the Methodist faith. Her aunt Eliza exercised a great influence over Sarah, and 
because of her and the cousin Sarah, Sarah attended the Methodist chapel with them, to her own 
mother's disappointment This decision was not the result of any spiritual conviction; rather, it was 
a social outlet for her, and offered at least some degree of change in her somewhat spartan existence. 
There seems to be little else that could have been at all appealing, since the Sunday School activity 
consisted simply of joining with the others as they read scripture verses, on which no comment or 
discussion ever followed. 

Evan belonged to a group of nonconformists who met quite a distance from his home. When 
he attended their meetings, he sometimes took one of the children with him. Sarah accompanied him 
rather often. These gatherings were held near Pontypridd, about twelve miles over the mountain 
from their home. At times the group met in the open on a rocking rock, which, in their language, 
was called Carreg Siglo. There has been some speculation that there may have been some connec- 
tion of this group with the ancient Druid society. Whatever their philosophy, it seemed to have no 
lasting influence on Sarah; the important thing was the outing itself. 

In that period it was uncommon for children to go to school for any length of time — boys 
were needed in the mines at a very young age, and girls were needed at home. Consequently, 
Sarah's school days were limited, indeed. She was able to attend part time for three years, but it was 
often her assignment to be responsible for her younger siblings, which precluded more schooling for 
her. 

Considering the fact that family and social conditions were so different from ours today, we 
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Rhos Row 



can be grateful that Sarah herself was not sent to the mines. It wasn't only the little boys who 
worked twelve hours or more a day beneath the surface in those cold, dark, damp places, but it was 

not uncommon for 
a girl to go to work 
as early as age five. 
Children were 
employed as air 
door keepers at that 
age, colliers by the 
time they were 
twelve, and as 
horse drivers at age 
fourteen. Studies 
show that until a 
child was five or 
six, the mother in 
the family was in 
charge of the child. 
She nourished and 
fed and cared for 
his needs as a 
loving parent, but 
once the child was considered strong enough physi- 
cally to be of help, the father took over, except for 
the girls who were to be involved in domestic skills. 

It is painful to us to imagine a tiny girl or 
small boy sitting in such total darkness as there was 
in those mines, just waiting to service the air door 
when a load of coal needed to pass along the rails. 
Not only would it have been frightening, with the 
inevitable rats and other undesirable creatures lurking 
there, but the long, lonely hours could be used for 
nothing in between caring for the door, and at times 
helping to push the cars along. In addition, it was 
extremely unhealthy. Breathing the damp dusty air 
and never being exposed to sunlight caused much ill 
health and death in many cases. 

But there were additional dangers. If a car 
came through unexpectedly, and the keeper of the air 
door could not get out of the way in time, he (or she) 
could be crushed to death or seriously injured. It was 
useless to try to hold employers or others responsible 
for the injuries because the miners feared saying or 
doing anything that would put their bosses in a bad 
light for fear they would lose their jobs. With no one 
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daring to testify to unsafe practices that caused accidents, the incidents were brushed aside and 
forgotten. 

As stated, once a child turned five (according to sociologists), often the mother considered 
herself free of the responsibility for him, and he had a new instructor — his father or employer. The 
natural thing, then, was for him to imitate the person in charge. After a long shift in the mines, it 
was traditional for the men to stop at the pub before going home, and some young children, even as 
young as seven or even younger, followed their "teachers" in smoking, drinking, swearing and using 
obscene language. 

Without having had the opportunity for schooling themselves, some adults could not appreci- 
ate the value of an education. One reason the parents sent their offspring to work, rather than to 
school, was that until the child became of age, whatever he earned automatically went to the father 
and the home, and those few cents were enough many times to make a real difference in obtaining 
food. 

Medical doctors who have made a study of children who were sent to work in the mines have 
reported that their opportunities for intellectual, moral and religious culture were all diminished. 

Some beat the odds and were able to live a long, healthy life, but it is a blessing to Sarah and 
to all her posterity that she was spared the cruelty of being one of those litde girls who never knew 
how wonderful childhood could be. 

Sarah's greatest amusements as a young girl, in addition to dancing, were attending the 
annual eisteddfod (a competition of Welsh poets and musicians, an event still being held as a Welsh 
tradition), and the family's occasional trips to the seashore. 

Evan and Mary moved from Tonteg village to Rhos Row in Cwmbach while Sarah was still a 
young child, next door to his brother Edmond and wife Eliza. Instead of being privately owned, 
homes then were leased out for a ninety-nine-year period, and were generally "row" houses. It was 
from this residence that Evan left for Russia and in which Mary opened her bakery and candy shop 
while he was gone. That home today is still occupied by some of the Williams descendants. 



2. From Wales to Utah 
1878 



While Evan was away, Sarah's life revolved around shepherding her younger sisters and 
brothers, helping with the production and selling of Mary's bakery and candy items, and when home 
responsibilities allowed, hiring out as a domestic helper. 

It was a heavy load Mary carried, and with Evan's return as a sick man, it became even 
heavier. He tried returning to the mines, but his deteriorated health would not allow it His condi- 
tion degenerated so he could not rest lying down, and had to be propped up in a chair all the time, 
requiring much personal care by Mary. The strain became too much for her and she suffered a 
stroke or some other debilitating illness from which she never fully recovered, in spite of her vigor- 
ous efforts to do so. 

In desperation, the family sought the services of a doctor from Scotland who was known for 
his treatment of asthma, but when he had examined Evan, he said, "No, I won't promise to cure you. 
I will tell you, however, that I will do the best I can for you. After I have treated you, if you are no 
better, you should cross the ocean; that will either kill you or cure you." 

This was a totally shocking idea to the family, and only those who have been face to face 
with such a weighty decision can appreciate the trauma, the worry, the deep concern this thought 
carried with it. Thoughts of being uprooted from their home and country, leaving their culture and 
society, their friends and relatives, and their own life style, imposed upon the Williams family 
serious contemplations. It would entail selling nearly everything they owned; it meant that a return 
to see the dear faces of loved ones and friends would almost certainly never happen. 

It was a tormenting decision, but after Evan's five-plus years of suffering, the doctor's 
warning that this move would either kill or cure forced them to take the gamble, and the decision 
was made that they would go to where Mary Ann and Ben Perkins were living, in Cedar City, Utah. 
So they began to make their preparations to leave as soon as possible. 

One very bright star that lured them on and fed the anticipation of reaching Utah was Mary 
Ann. It had been nine years since they had bid her goodbye. By this time, she had married Ben 
Perkins in the Salt Lake Endowment House, made their home in Cedar City (by Church assignment), 
and had four children. Evan and Mary were grandparents of children they had never seen, and the 
little brothers and sisters Mary Ann had told goodbye years earlier wanted to get reacquainted with 
her, and she with them. Surely these anticipations brought excitement to them. 

In addition to their health problems, there was the gnawing constant worry about their eldest 
son, Thomas. About the time Evan had gone to Russia, Thomas, after several covert tries, succeeded 
in stowing away on a ship bound for the South Pacific, without his parents' knowledge or consent. 
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His uncle, Thomas Davies, lived in Queensland, 
Australia, so that was his destination, being 
determined never to enter the mines again, as he 
had been required to do since he was a young 
boy. This decision nearly cost him his life, for 
many months later his family received a report 
that his ship had been wrecked in the vicinity of 
New Zealand, with a great loss of life. However, 
he and several others had managed to cling to 
floating debris for days, until they were at last 
rescued and taken to New Zealand. From there, 
he had made his way to his goal in Queensland, 
but this traumatic experience had left him with a 
cough and eye infection from which he would 
never fully recover. 

Letters, if they were even sent, took about 
six months for delivery, so the years passed with 
no communication between them, but with the 
yearning and worry still in the hearts of his 
family. 

Sarah had her own heartaches to meet — 

her Methodist friends did everything they could 

to persuade her to stay in Cwmbach. The dear 

, f . . . o i i j j j Benjamin Perkins 

old minister, whom Sarah loved and respected, 

warned her about the Mormons, and repeatedly asked her to keep away from them. He presented her 

with a hymn book and a Bible, to "keep me going right," and he warned her, "Don't let Brigham 

Young get away with you, Sister Sarah." (She had these books for many years, but they were lost 

with other precious things when her home in Monticello burned.) Sarah reflected years later, "I can 

never forget the heartaches and strange feelings of emotion I experienced in preparing to leave the 

old home and associates/' 

Also, among those most difficult to leave was a young man about her own age. Sarah had 
just turned eighteen and could have legally remained behind without her parents* permission, which 
she may even have considered, but being the obedient person she was, she probably put her own 
feelings aside in order to remain with her family. She could well remember that when Mary Ann, at 
age sixteen, had received a ticket and request from Ben Perkins in America to come to him, her 
parents had refused their permission, so she had waited until she became of age and then she emi- 
grated with the Perkins family. 

Two years before the family left Wales, Ben and Mary Ann had invited Sarah to join them 
here; they had even sent her fare. She had planned to make the trip, but later reconsidered. Whether 
it was her feelings for Tom Wilcox, or that she felt obligated to her parents, or perhaps both, it isn't 
certain and she refused, but now she used the pass they had sent. 

Had Sarah stayed in Wales, in all probability she would have married Tom Wilcox. There 
was a mutual love and respect between them. When he learned of her decision to go with her fam- 
ily, he told her he would follow her and marry her in this country. He did come as far as New York 
a few months later, but while working there to earn his fare to Utah, he received word from Sarah 
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saying that he need not come farther for her sake 
as she had changed her mind. We can only guess 
at the difficult decision she had made in sending 
him that message, and at the painful emotions he 
experienced upon its receipt. So, as it turned out, 
they had seen each other for the final time as he 
had accompanied her and her family some dis- 
tance when they left their old home. 

When the last relatives and friends had 
come to tell the Williams family goodbye, includ- 
ing the old Methodist minister who, with tears in 
his eyes, begged Sarah to stay; when the last of 
their excess possessions were sold and the last 
bag was packed, they took a fond and tearful look 
at the dear home and the beloved faces with the 
same finality which death itself brings, and began 
their long journey, even though Evan was weak- 
ened even further by the emotional stress of it all. 
He had to be carried to the carriage. Not until he 
had been carried from the carriage and put on the 
train for the next part of the journey did he begin 
to rally. The farther he went, the better he felt, 
until he actually stood the ocean voyage better 
than any of the other family members. 
They embarked at Liverpool on a tired old steamship called The Nevada on the evening of 
May 25, 1878. The immigration records show the family was heading for Salt Lake, and they had 
paid a fare of approximately $520.00 for the ten of them. (Heber Thomas came with them, and was 
counted as part of their family. We have no information as to who he was.) 

Their first port of call was at Queenstown, Ireland, where they were to take on more passen- 
gers. It was not until many months later that they learned their son Thomas had been on a ship 
which passed them as they were anchored in port, headed to surprise the family in Glamorgan, after 
seven years' absence. His anticipated happy surprise turned to be a most disappointing one when he 
went to the old home and found his family all gone. After learning the full story from his aunts, he 
determined to earn the additional fare as quickly as possible and join them in America. 

The ocean voyage was a thrilling adventure for the Williams children. In spite of some 
rough weather, mostly it was a very pleasant experience, and Evan stood the trip better than any of 
them. Although many of the family were seasick, Evan was not. 

In telling of the ocean voyage later, Sarah's younger sister Jane said, "I recall the good times 
we children had on the deck of the ship. The Nevada seemed to be a very large ship with much room 
for us to play all sorts of games and enjoy the big swings. We often went down to the cook's kitchen 
and asked him for hard crackers, which he usually gave us. One day we saw a huge whale just a 
short distance from the ship; he was spouting water high into the air, and I was terribly frightened, 
for we had been told many stories of whales tipping over large ships." 

When land was sighted by the passengers of The Nevada, there was great excitement and 
anticipation. Along with the thrill Sarah must surely have felt, she also suffered no small amount of 
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embarrassment, for standing on the deck of the ship one day, her hat had blown off, and it seemed 
unthinkable for her to be seen in New York without a hat. She had two choices: she could either go 
bareheaded, or she could put a handkerchief over her head. She took the latter option. This little 
episode speaks well for her upbringing; she was a lady of propriety, which attitude she maintained 
all her life. She was never comfortable appearing in public without a hat. Early grooming, together 
with her natural modesty, demanded that she conduct herself properly at all times. 

Eleven days from the time The Nevada left Liverpool, it docked in New York harbor. Pas- 
sengers and baggage were unloaded into a large building called Castle Gardens. Their bags were 
inspected and their money exchanged. Sarah had 
carefully saved her earnings from domestic service, 
planning to spend it in America, but once she tried to 
make a purchase, she was sorry not to have spent it in 
Wales, because she could not, as she discovered, 
communicate with the shopkeepers in English. 

After spending a day and night in the depot, 
where accommodations were prepared, they boarded 
an immigrant train for Utah. It was a slow, long, 
dusty journey. Each new scene that greeted them 
from the train windows must have stirred wonder and, 
perhaps, misgivings. Everything was new and 
strange. They were weary and concerned for Evan 
who was having a negative reaction to the dust stirred 
up by the train's motion, and surely they must have 
longed to be settled again. 

New ways and different customs were an 
immediate challenge to them. It was traumatic trying 
to fit into a totally new society, and having to put 
aside so many of their familiar ways. Even their 
manner of dress was immediately conspicuous. Sarah 

remembered later how people in New York laughed at the sight of "the foreigners" from the old 
country. Having already felt her life had been torn apart by leaving so much behind her, including 
Tom Wilcox, now they were the object of ridicule as well. Undoubtedly they must have wondered 
on more than one occasion at the wisdom of even attempting what they were trying to do. 

When at last the train arrived in Salt Lake City, the Williams family were welcomed into the 
home of family and friends who had left Wales before them. It was sweet relief to end the long 
journey across the country, but even better to be with some of their own people whom they could 
understand, and who, likewise, could understand them. They stayed at the home of Ben's sister Ruth 
and husband Joseph Mathews for two weeks, giving Ben Perkins time to prepare his teams and 
wagons to meet them at York in Juab County. Sarah later smiled when she thought back at her first 
breakfast in Utah. It seemed to her that it was strange and extravagant to serve cakes for breakfast. 
At least she assumed they were cakes, having a resemblance to cakes she had eaten in Wales. Her 
first taste, however, was an added surprise; they weren't cakes at all, but baking powder biscuits — 
the first she had ever seen. Each day brought new surprises and changes in her life — some pleasant, 
some challenging. For instance, until coming to this country, she had never seen a banana, but being 
told it was to eat, she thought she was to eat the skin and throw away the fruit. But she did not allow 
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such shocking events to ruffle her, she remained in control. Welsh people are traditionally unde- 
monstrative. This is not to say she didn't become discouraged; thoughts of her homeland and her 
sweetheart so far away could be painful. 

The junction at which the family was to meet Ben Perkins and his wife, Mary Ann, consisted 
of little more than a railroad station located about fifteen miles north of what is now Nephi. Once 
again they boarded a train in Salt Lake and headed south. 

Oh, what a joyful occasion it was for that Williams family to be united with Mary Ann after 
all those long years. She had been a teenager when she told them goodbye; now she was a mature 
woman with four children. Heart went out to heart; arms held dear ones close. Shock and disbelief 
likely registered as they feasted their eyes on one another and adjusted to the physical changes the 
years had made. Those of Mary Ann's siblings who were children when she left, were now grown 
into young men and women. The younger ones had not really had a chance to get to know this older 
sister before. So many changes! So much to tell! So much love displayed in that strange new 
setting of desert, railroad cars, teams and covered wagons, and an immigrant family with all their 
worldly goods. 

Familial bonds have a way of bridging the years and the physical changes, and once the 
welcomes were said and love renewed, their belongings were transferred from the train to the cov- 
ered wagons, and they were on their way. 

So far, they had traveled by coach, steamship, trains, and now they were undertaking a totally 
new adventure by riding in horse-drawn covered wagons, the likes of which they had never before 
seen. What a peculiar way to travel! 

Traveling in wagons over rough roads, slowly plodding along, camping wherever night 
overtook them, cooking their meals over fires made from sagebrush, and making beds on the ground 
caused Sarah to wonder how they could ever call such a place and way of life civilized? She was 
certain she could never adjust to it. "Eating right out of doors on the dirt was a new and, at first, 
unpleasant experience. I had been used to a good bed and table," she said. And the Indians, the first 
of which she had seen in Chicago, frightened her. She was not fully prepared for so much all at 
once. 

Mary, who had insisted on keeping her prized feather tick, was horrified at the thought of 
putting it down on the bare ground to make her bed — this marvelous tick which she had cared for so 
diligently, and which she cleaned and aired. Thrift and cleanliness had been necessary features in 
running her household, and this sort of thing was not consistent with her philosophy. But what could 
she do? They had passed the point of no return. There was so much to learn — so many changes to 
make, or learn to accept 

Ben tried to arrange each day's drive so as to be in one of the setdements at nighttime. 
Everywhere they stopped, the people treated them with kindness, and it warmed their hearts. And 
they still had their dear songs and their love of music; it lightened their cares as they traveled along. 
At times, they would entertain these friendly strangers with their music when they stopped for the 
night. The younger children were finding these new adventures exciting. They loved sleeping under 
the stars and eating breakfast from plates held on their laps. For them, it may have seemed like a 
wonderful new picnic. 

Pet and Bess and Charlie were the names of some of the horses hitched to their wagons. At 
times the sand was so soft that the wheels of the wagons would sink, making it very difficult for the 
horses to pull them out again. Charlie, Jane remembered, would balk and refuse to do his share of 
the pulling, and when the coaxing and urging of the men proved to be of no avail, the men would 
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beat him to get him to work harder. The children had never before seen animals treated that way, 
and it was a painful shock to their senses. They were filled with sympathy for the poor creatures. 

As the wagons reached the final knoll north of Cedar City, all eyes looked eagerly ahead to 
get a glimpse of what was to be their new home. "And oh, what a place!" Sarah said later, in speak- 
ing of their arrival. Everything was so different from her Welsh home! Where were the lush green 
hills, the grass and flowers, and the tidy yards that had been so commonplace to her? Here, in what 
was to be their new home, was rawness, dirt, wind and sand. 

The family had no more than arrived at the home of Ben and Mary Ann before the neighbor- 
hood children began to flock around them. Jane had been terribly sunburned as they had crawled 
slowly along under the hottest sun they had ever known. Between that, and her Dutch haircut, which 
was something entirely new to the settlers, she felt that the whole family was a spectacle. But 
children aren't so restricted by inhibitions that they can't quickly look beyond the differences in 
others, and soon the Williams children had made good friends with those who had come uninvited to 
look them over; and in just a short time, they were all playing "Wolf, Wolf together. 

The twentieth century has seen the decline of the Welsh language; at one time, children were 
discouraged from using it in school. However, this was not the case when Sarah was young; she had 
never spoken English, which fact she quickly realized presented another big adjustment she would 
have to make. It was humiliating for her to try to communicate through the language barrier. As a 
result, she often relied on her sister Catherine (Kate) to do her speaking for her for some time after 
being settled in Cedar City. 

The family had arrived in Cedar on July 1, 1878, as the town was getting preparations under- 
way for their Independence Day celebration. The spirit of that occasion was contagious, and the 
Williams family was touched and made happier because of it. 

Ben and Mary Ann took the family into their own home for approximately six months. It 
made a real houseful, but it may have taken that long anyway for them to catch up on the events in 
all their lives during the years of separation. No one must assume, however, that they spent their 
time idly. Idleness is something they had never indulged in. There were probably not enough hours 
in the day to tend to the myriad duties pioneer life exacted of them. While the women cared for the 
children and home, Evan, who was steadily gaining new strength and vigor, worked with his sons. 

At the first opportunity, Evan purchased two city lots, and he and his boys began making 
adobe bricks. Some of these they traded for lumber; others were put aside for their own home. In 
less than six months from the time they arrived, their new four-room home was completed, as were a 
cellar and granary. Sarah's brother Edmond and Ben hauled lumber from the sawmills on their 
wagons, while Evan laid the adobe bricks. Carpentry was a new experience for him, but in true 
fashion, Evan felt that was no reason not to go ahead, and go ahead he did. A happy family it was 
when the day came that they could move into their very own place and begin again. Evan and Mary 
lived in that home for the remainder of their lives. It was a good home, always clean and cared for to 
the last detail, including the neatly stacked wood pile. Their orderly home was a true measure of 
their orderly lives. 

To assist the family with their many needs, Sarah hired out as domestic help, just as she had 
done in Wales. She was a reliable and efficient worker, and it is to be readily assumed that she 
honestly earned her wages. Her pay was not in money, but furniture and dishes and other household 
items to replace those that had been left behind in Wales. She had learned to cook long before this 
time, but not American dishes. One day she was asked to make a custard pudding. She had seen 
Mrs. Davis, for whom she worked, prepare the dish before, and felt capable of going ahead on her 
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own. She beat a dozen eggs, added sugar and nutmeg, and placed it in the oven to bake. She was 
completely humiliated when she discovered she had failed to put in the milk. Custard was some- 
thing she had never before heard of until coming to America. 

Although Sarah had seen and briefly heard the message of the Mormon missionaries in 
Wales, her first real contact with them came during the ocean crossing. Running through her veins, 
as with every Welshman, was that inherent love and talent for music. There were missionaries on 
board who were returning home, and they were accompanying a group of converts who were going 
to "Zion." As the group sang their hymns, Sarah was drawn to the music, and what she heard and 
felt left her with a different feeling toward the missionaries. The same spirit in those hymns was to 
grip her soul with even more intensity in the future. 

The only church service held in Cedar at that time was the LDS service, which Sarah often 
attended. She thoroughly enjoyed the frequent dances they held on Friday or Saturday nights, their 
chief entertainment for the young in heart. 



3. HoIe-in-the-Rock 

Conversion and Baptism 
1879-1880 



In the summer of 1879, a call went out from the leaders of the Mormon Church for "volun- 
teers" to go to San Juan County to begin a new settlement. The names of these volunteers were 
often read from the pulpit as a first notification that they were expected to go. And thus it was with 
Ben Perkins; he was assigned to "volunteer." The San Juan country was a wild place which for 
years had been dominated by warring Indians, and which provided a hiding place for outlaws. The 
purpose of the mission was to establish peace with the Indians, and to build a city. The call was not 
to be taken lightly, nor was it intended for any but the stouthearted and faithful to attempt. For the 
main part, there was no road; there was not even a map of the area to assist them in charting a 
course. The call was sent to communities in Southern Utah where settlers had already had a chance 
to prove their courage and strength. Ben and Mary Ann were among those to respond to the call. 

Ben was well acquainted with challenge and hardship; life had never been any other way for 
him. His rather slight physical stature belied his ability and ingenuity, and nothing seemed too 
difficult for him to conquer. He was never one to shrink from hard work; there was little that re- 
quired muscle and courage that he didn't try once he came to America. What he didn't already 
know how to do, he resolved to learn if it would earn him an honest living. Railroads, temples, 
tabernacles and other early structures in the area were built in part by him. A new adventure now 
presented itself, not only to the men called, but to their wives and children as well. It would be no 
pleasure trip; it would require an estimated six weeks of travel, camping out under the sky at night, 
in spite of what the weather may offer. It would require a lot of planning and preparation both of 
mind and physical needs. It would require good horses and wagons and food. 

While plans were being made for this stupendous undertaking, their dear brother, Thomas, 
arrived from Wales! Their Williams family was again complete, and their rejoicing was boundless. 
When Thomas learned the facts of this venture, he agreed to go along to help them. 

As Ben and Mary Ann considered the inconvenience and extra care for the children involved 
in such an undertaking, they agreed also to ask Sarah to go along to help with their care. 

Whether or not Ben had already been considering asking her to become a plural wife we can 
only guess, but to believe otherwise seems unreasonable. Certainly Sarah was not planning on any 
such thing. At this point she was still entertaining thoughts of that young man from Wales who was 
in New York earning money to come to her. Nor was she even a member of the Mormon Church, so 
she felt no obligation to answer a call from Church authorities, but because of her love for her sister 
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and her sister's children, she agreed to go. In an early account given to Albert R. Lyman, she says, 

"I was persuaded to go along and help care for my sister's children But imagine my surprise 

and indignation when, about six miles from Cedar, I had the lines put into my hands, and was told 
that this was my team and wagon to drive, an experience I never before had." Surely Ben knew this, 
but the fact that he knew she could and would suggest great confidence in her at that early age. 

Of the same experience, Ben told Albert, ". . . and I persuaded Sarah to go along and drive a 
team for me. It took a great deal of persuasion for she had never had a pair of lines in her hands 
before." It had to be total devotion to her sister that kept Sarah from changing her mind and return- 
ing immediately to her mother's home. 

Supplies were carefully planned and prepared, and cut down to the bare minimum because of 
the extra weight and space. Consequendy, tents were not among the list of necessities. They would 
use their wagon boxes for protection from the elements, and cook their meals in the open. Mary Ann 
had industriously and wisely prepared a large rag rug to put over her wagon box underneath the 
regular cover. The added warmth was greatly appreciated when they were faced with bitter cold. 
Pockets had been sewn into the rug in which small items like combs and bandages could be placed. 

Families from other settlements had also been called to take part in this remarkable expedi- 
tion — some from Oak City, Parowan, Paragonah and Escalante, for instance. Twenty-five wagons 
from the vicinity of Cedar City at last got under way on October 22, 1879. They were the first of 
several contingents to go, but eventually, according to one report, there would be a total of eighty 
wagons carrying 150 people and supplies. They traveled twelve miles the first day, and on Novem- 
ber 12th, they made camp five miles south of Escalante. 

They were under the leadership of a Danish immigrant, Jens Nielson. The entourage could 
move only as fast as the teams and extra stock could go, traveling only a few miles in several hours. 
In mid-November, this group arrived at what they called Forty-Mile Spring, and were joined on the 
27th by the group from Oak City, who were traveling under the direction of Platte D. Lyman. From 
Forty-Mile Spring, their course led into unknown territory. There was no more road whatsoever to 
follow, and the group camped there while scouts were sent to explore the desert ahead of them. Of 
these and other days spent with no possible convenience to lighten their responsibilities, Sarah said, 
"There were a number of good singers in the company, and many otherwise tiresome hours were 
passed pleasantly while we sang and danced by the light of the moon or camp fire in the sand or on 
the slick rock after we had camped for the night. 

"As far as I remember, there were no ill feelings, deaths, or serious sickness on the journey, 
and all shared alike at the table. When we wanted something a little nice for supper, 'lumpy dick' 
and molasses was the dish. It was made by stirring flour into boiling water." 

Religious services, held Thursday evenings as well as Sundays, were a regular and important 
part of the life of the camp. Reports of these meetings were often described in their records as, "Had 
a good time," or "A good spirit prevailed." It is certain they made their cares and concerns lighter 
through other activities besides gospel sermons. There were songs, readings, dramatizations. One of 
those who added great joy and entertainment to an evening was Ben Perkins. Entertaining came 
easily to him, it seems, as he sang and danced his Welsh jigs to the delight of the group. 

A meeting was held on December 3rd in which the scouts who had been sent ahead to ex- 
plore reported their findings. It was obvious that their plan of six weeks in which to make the trip 
was not going to be realized; far from it. During that meeting, in which Silas Smith was put in 
charge of the entire company, it was agreed that they would go ahead, even if it took three or four 
months to make the necessary road. Actually, they had passed the point of no return; they couldn't 
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turn back because of seasonal conditions. There was no grass for their animals, and the winter 
weather had made their return impossible. A meeting was held to discuss their precarious situation, 
and at length, it was decided to move ahead and trust in the Lord. Once the decision was made, the 
doubts and fears which had filled the minds of the members of the San Juan Mission, as it was 
called, were replaced by optimism and good will. There would be no further talk of turning back 
and giving up on what they had been called and set apart to do. They had agreed to go and build a 
community; they had sold their homes and much of what else they had in order to be obedient to the 
call; and now, even in spite of the hazards the journey imposed on them, they resolved to forge 
ahead. Sarah had not planned to remain there once the group had reached their destination, but had 
agreed to go only to help with Mary Ann's children. Nevertheless, in their unpleasant situation, she 
was forced to suffer the inconvenience and bitter cold the same as everyone else. 

These pioneers had thought the first forty miles were difficult; but by comparison, the next 
fifteen were several times worse. In his journal, Platte D. Lyman wrote, "We drove ten miles over 
the roughest country I ever saw a wagon go over, and camped at Fifty-Mile spring." And even then, 
the worst part of the journey was still ahead. 

It is impossible for one to comprehend the extreme challenges that route involved unless he 
has been there to see it Both men and beast were forced to strain every muscle and sinew in order to 
move ahead, and some of the tracks of the wagon wheels and horses' hooves, and their bones, as 
they strained against the rock, are still to be found after a hundred years. Some historians have 
referred to this undertaking as the most remarkable journey ever made in the history of the country. 
Others have called it, "The Impossible Journey." 

But it wasn't only the route itself that had to be dealt with; fuel and fires, food for themselves 
and their animals were all critical problems to be met as the weeks wore on. The area provided little 
in the way of wild game, and trips had to be made back to Escalante for pork and molasses. Parched 
corn became daily fare. As the winter wind and snow came, warmth and shelter were not easily 
come by. Some even built crude dugouts to shield them from the elements. And in these trying 
conditions, a baby was bom in a wagon, one of three bom during the six-month expedition. Some 
accounts claim that that particular winter was the worst ever known in that area. The Lord was 
putting his faithful through a crucible, and the way the people met it was having a profound impres- 
sion on Sarah. She too showed what she was made of as she bore without complaint the extreme 
inconvenience, cold and hardship. 

At Christmas time, the children in the company were certain that Santa would find them 
there, and they hung their stockings on the wagon wheels. They were not disappointed; they found 
parched corn and cookies in their stockings the next morning. The adults too had their own kind of 
celebration which more than likely included one of the many dances to the music of the three violins 
and two horns brought along. Another Christmas event included a shooting contest. Twenty men 
each paid a dollar for a chance to shoot at a target. Their prizes were cuts of beef provided by one of 
the group. The nearer to the bulls-eye the contestant came, the better cut of beef he received. Had 
the weather cooperated that day, chances are the work would have gone ahead the same as any other 
day. 

Music, both sacred and secular, provided a therapeutic balm to their very souls and bodies. 
They danced the Virginia Reel, Scotch reels, polkas, minuets and the Schottische to the tunes the 
musicians supplied. Sarah loved the dancing as well as the music. Another who loved the dances 
was Ben Perkins. His snappy Welsh jigs furnished delightful entertainment and enjoyment for all- 
Fifty miles from the nearest settlement, and still 150 miles from their destination, they filled the air 
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of that wild and unknown country with song and praise. 

The immediate concern of the pioneer party at this time was that they had found themselves 
in a very tight situation. They must cross the Colorado River to get to San Juan, yet their course had 
brought them to the brink of a cliff which stood hundreds of feet above the river without any likely 
way of getting down to it. Scouts had been sent ahead to explore the area and find a place of de- 
scent, and then to find the best course of travel after crossing the river. The scouts brought back 
their findings, none of which were encouraging. Near the top of their campground was a cleft in the 
rock wall that ran down to the river. This cleft, which became known as "Hole-in-the-Rock," pre- 
sented the most treacherous challenge up to this time, but it offered the only possible way for them 
to reach the river far below. The narrow opening in the solid wall of the Colorado River Gorge was 
reportedly too narrow for any man or beast to go through, and it was almost straight up and down 
when the party found it. With the firm resolve they had made to reach their destination, there was 
only one option left to them; they would open up the cleft to accommodate the size of their wagons 
and teams, and build a road from top to bottom — a feat that has never before or since been equaled. 
Even after it was completed and used for a time, it was still referred to as "The Impossible Journey." 

The Hole-in-the-Rock story is one that has been written of and marveled at many times, and 
movies have been made of it to challenge the imagination of some who would insist it could never 
be done. It is too much to tell here in Sarah's story, but to travel that precarious route was definitely 
an important part of her life as well as of Ben's. It was greatly due to Ben Perkins that the road was 
literally hung on the side of the rock after space had been blasted out to make room for it He and 
his brother Hyrum were able to use much of their experience from the mines and their work on the 
Union Pacific Railroad to blast out the necessary space and create a road for the wagons, animals 
and people to reach the river far below. Because of their skill with dynamite, Ben and Hyrum were 
dubbed the "Blowers and Blasters from Wales." The road was called "Uncle Ben's Dugway," and 
there are still, after all these years, signs of it in the cleft of the rock. To most of the world, the road 
was indeed impossible. 

Once the animals, wagons and the faithful little band that made up the expedition had suc- 
cessfully reached the river, many trips were made to ferry them across, using a wagon box as a boat. 
As unbelievable as that "slantindicular" road had been, it was used again and again as people jour- 
neyed back and forth between San Juan and the towns from which the ambassadors of good will had 
been called. 

Sarah was one of those who made the trip back up through that remarkable hole. She left no 
written account of her feelings about that expedition beyond what has already been alluded to here. 
However, Elizabeth Decker, one of the women in the party said, "It was the roughest country you or 
anybody else ever seen; it's nothing in the world but rocks and holes, hills and hollows. The moun- 
tains are just solid rock as smooth as an apple." Some members of the party maintained, as have 
subsequent historians, that the remainder of the journey, after the descent through the Hole, may 
have been even more difficult than the descent itself. For a detailed account of this extraordinary 
and heroic journey, readers are especially referred to David E. Miller's, Hole-in-the-Rock: An Epic 
in the Colonization of the Great American West, 2nd ed. (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 
1966). Here only enough detail has been given to emphasize the extreme difficulty involved in the 
undertaking, and how bravely and courageously Sarah, who participated in the ordeal, met such 
challenges. 

On April 6, 1880, six months from the time the group began what was to have been a six- 
weeks' journey, the company arrived close enough to where they would begin building a town to 
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make plans. That very night, committees were assigned to lay out ditches, fields and a town site. 
The long, arduous trip had been completed. In reality, the original plan had been to go eighteen 
miles farther, but when they saw a possible area to settle, the idea to go on was forgotten. 

Sarah was not impressed nor enthused about what she saw there. She confessed, "I didn't see 
anything there to stop for, nor could I see that it was possible to make a town in such a place. How 
thankful I was that I didn't have to make my home there." It is just as well that she didn't know that 
so much of her future would be in that very place, and that she would grow to love it even with all its 
isolation, inconvenience, and distance from loving family and familiar faces. 

To quote again from a brief account of her life she dictated years later to her son-in-law, 
Albert R. Lyman: "The men erected brush sheds. These and wagon boxes were the only shelters we 
had that summer. There was no time for building, as crops had to be planted and ditches made. I 
remember having Sunday School under the swing tree. At that first Sunday School, a bunch of 
Indians came riding up, and I wondered what would become of us. But Bishop Nielson and Brother 
Jones were so calm, I found there was no reason to be afraid." 

Speaking of her conversion to the Mormon faith, she recalled, "As a girl there was something 
lacking in my life, I didn't know what it was, but the longer I lived among these people, the more I 
became convinced that Mormonism was the religion for me, and it came to me little by little, the 
things I had been wanting and didn't know I wanted. It was on the trip out to Bluff [the name given 
to the settlement] that my eyes began to be opened; things began to come a little at a time. The 
singing had as much to do with it as any one thing, and the preaching of Platte Lyman. The unity 
among the people, coming out with no conveniences, and yet they were as happy as they could be. 
The testimonies the people bore— I took so much interest in the testimonies. I was so impressed 
with the hymns, and I read them over and over." On another occasion, she said that the hymns filled 
her with fire. Perhaps she thought back to the hymns she had heard on the deck of The Nevada as 
missionaries held their meetings. The same spirit in their songs was felt again in the hymns she was 
hearing from the members of this San Juan Mission party. It was during this slow process of conver- 
sion that she sent her final letter to Tom Wilcox. 

Sarah was baptized in the San Juan River on June 6, 1880 by Charles E. Walton, Sr. Shortly 
thereafter, she returned to her home in Cedar City in the company of Hyrum and Rachel Perkins. 
She had been away from her family for nearly a year, and she was eager to be with them again. It 
had been difficult to tell them goodbye before leaving for the San Juan trip; she had never before 
been separated from her parents for any length of time, and she had missed them terribly. The long 
trip with the expedition and the first months of setding in a new place had been a remarkable adven- 
ture for her. Her sister, Mary Ann, had given birth to a new baby while she was with them in Bluff, 
and Sarah had postponed her return trip to be of as much help as she could during that time. After 
what she had been through, Cedar must have looked much more welcome and inviting than it had 
the first time she saw it; for now it meant home and family. 

We have no record as to when her brother Thomas left the group and returned to Cedar. 




4. Plural Marriage 
1881 



In a patriarchal blessing Ben had received some years prior to the San Juan trip, he had been 
admonished to take another wife. Coming from such a source, he knew it was not to be taken 
lightly. The thoughts of it weighed upon him. After fasting and praying about it, he had approached 
Mary Ann with the idea. In the meantime, he had obviously been considering Sarah as that second 
wife. He was showing an interest in her, but not in open courting. Before she had left them to return 
to Cedar City, he had asked her if it would be all right if he returned to Cedar and married her. 

Mary Ann knew of the admonishment given in his blessing, and she knew too that it would 
be a difficult thing for her to accept. Now, with the thought of her own sister, sixteen years younger 
than Ben, being considered as the plural wife to her husband, she was not only hurt, but shocked. 
Many of her friends had already entered into this practice. She knew that she could not argue with 
the counsel Ben had received, but she was not prepared to share her husband with her sister or any 
other woman. Understandably, it was a painful situation for her. At length, she gave her consent, 
but not without reservations and the knowledge that there would be difficult times ahead. 

Referring to it later, Sarah said, "I never went out with Ben, but he talked religion to me 
[before her conversion] and tried to convert me to the religion. He said if I ever got so I believed in 
it and would like to be married into polygamy, he would like to have the first chance." 

To his proposal, she responded: "I cannot answer that question right now. I need some time 
to think it over." And she did think about it very seriously. Once she was thoroughly converted to 
the LDS faith, the leaders told her polygamy was the thing she should be involved in, but she could 
foresee the hurt it would bring to her older sister, and the sacrifices it would involve for all of them. 
It was an excruciating time for Sarah as well as for Mary Ann. And certainly Ben was not having an 
easy time; there was so much at stake, and it wasn't the desire of any of them to hurt or offend each 
other. Years later, Sarah said she thought Ben had it the hardest of all of them. 

In the fall of 1881, Ben and Mary Ann took their children back to Cedar City for a visit. Ben 
was expecting an answer, in fact, he told Sarah he would give her two weeks to make up her mind. 
It wasn't that she didn't like him; her whole family liked him very much, and Sarah had a lot of 
respect for him. She wouldn't go so far as to say she was in love with him, but to her, a new and 
devout convert to the Church, that seemed less important than doing what she felt was right. She 
was worried about what it would do to her sister whom she loved. However, Mary Ann had told 
Ben that if he was going to take Sarah back with them, she must be married first. 

To Sarah, Mary Ann said, "Sarah, I know this is the true church, and this principle is just as 
true as any of them, but I don't see how you can go into this when you are my sister. But if you are 
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going back with us, I don't want you to go as a young woman; I want you to go as a married 
woman." She too was trying to follow Church counsel, but it was the greatest trial of her life. What 
an amazing and remarkable situation; three people agonizing over what they all felt was their solemn 
duty, and yet knowing it would require more of them emotionally than they had ever before faced. 

Not only was Mary Ann offended that Sarah would even consider marrying Ben, but her 
parents were adamandy opposed to Sarah's going into polygamy, and especially with Mary Ann's 
husband, which thing probably added fuel to Mary Ann's anguish. In spite of Evan's early attitude 
about allowing his children to make their own choices when it came to religion, he left not one shred 
of doubt about how upset he was with the idea, and tried hard to persuade Sarah to forget it. While 
he didn't totally forbid her, he said, "You are old enough to know what you want to do. I've always 
told my children they could choose what they wanted as long as they lived a good life, but I would 
rather bury you than see you go into the principle. I don't want to say goodbye to you if you are 
going to come back a plural wife. I won't be here when you go, for I'll leave home before you do." 
Having said that, he went to the mines, and she didn't see him again until after she had been living in 
San Juan as a plural wife and had two children. 

The extremely strong objections of her parents added painful confusion to Sarah's already 
aching heart. She had always been an obedient daughter, and would not willfully bring sorrow to 
either of her parents. She talked with Ben again and told him that she didn't feel it was right because 
of what it was going to mean to her mother and father and Mary Ann. Ben put up a strong argument 
that it was right, and that she should accompany him to speak to their bishop and his counselors. 
"And if they didn't lay the gospel down to me then!" Sarah said. "They made me feel that it was my 
clear duty. They talked to me pretty straight and told me what it was like. And as I considered 
further what they were saying, it just seemed like my life was led to do it. They told me that the 
scriptures were plain enough; we should leave father and mother, all, for the gospel's sake. They 
melted me. They told me to go home and think it over, that I wouldn't have the same feeling after 
that, and I didn't. I wanted to do it, but it was just my duty; I would have to do it." The bishop told 
her to come back and see him in a week, at which time he had other men speak to her. There was 
one man who "just seemed to fill me with fire. I had such a burning feeling within me that I couldn't 
get rid of it. I just felt like I would burst if I didn't get rid of it!" 

It is sad to even consider what she was suffering; and whereas she had been able to take her 
concerns and feelings to those she loved earlier, any mention of her awful dilemma now to those 
same dear people could not even be considered. She was torn and tormented that September. It was 
never in her nature to hurt anyone, and yet in her heart, she knew she must follow the council she 
had been given. What an amazing show of faith! What a testimony of her convictions! She gave 
Ben her answer, and in October 1881, they, accompanied by his sister, Naomi Perry, left Cedar City 
to be married in the St. George Temple. Neither Mary Ann nor her mother, nor any of her family 
would go with her. The pain she felt over it was exquisite, and she knew that she had chosen a very 
hard road, but she could not turn back. She was certain this was what the Lord wanted her to do. 

Sarah's marriage on October 28, 1881 was not the happy occasion she had dreamed of, as all 
young girls do, because of the trauma her decision had caused. She could not even appear openly 
with her husband. The "crusade" against polygamy by the law was on; their moves had to be made 
with great discretion and always on the alert for the marshals. She was not allowed to return to the 
home of her parents because of the ill feelings plaguing them. The best she could do was to quietly 
and secretly return to Cedar at 3:00 a.m. and go to the home of Ben's sister, Naomi, where she 
remained for two weeks. 
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After dropping her off there, Ben went back to the Perkins* 
home to be with Mary Ann. Mary Ann's family seemed to hold no 
grudge against him concerning his part in persuading Sarah to go 
against the wishes of her parents; life seemed to go on the same as usual 
between them. 

Sarah couldn't bear the thought of not going back to her home to 
try to make peace with her parents, and in spite of the efforts of her 
sister-in-law to dissuade her, she went. 

She arrived at the home to find her younger sister holding Mary 
Ann's baby. She had stayed in Mary Ann's home and made the long 
and hazardous journey through the Hole-in-the-Rock to help with Mary 
Ann's children, and she loved them all. Instinctively, she reached for 

»the baby and was hugging him tenderly when the baby was snatched 
trom her arms, and she immediately felt a sharp sting as Mary Ann's 
hand slapped her across the face with such force that her face bore the 
mark of it for a week. It hurt her terribly, but it could not compare with 
the pain in her heart. And yet she said not a word. In her mind she was 
i^ t jh saying, "It's my own fault; I'm getting what I deserve." She felt noth- 

ing but pity for them. Minutes later, she went to her mother and said, 
"Hello, Mother." But her mother refused to speak to her or to respond 
in any way except to look at her with the "blackest look." 

While she stayed at Ben's sister's home, she took part in family 
prayer — the first time she had ever prayed vocally. Considering her 
heavy heart and her longing to be accepted again by those whom she 
had always loved, her personal prayers must have been offered with 
extreme humility and supplication. 

Every day for two weeks, she went back to her home and tried to 
appeal to those whom she dearly loved, and for whom she felt such 
genuine pity because of how she had hurt them. Each day was the 
same— there was no kind response to her efforts, and she would sadly leave again. Never did she 
lash back at them; not once did she try to accuse or blame anyone but herself for their grief. When 
the day came that they were to leave again for San Juan, she went one last time. She said to her 
mother, "I guess I won't see you any more," and this time she received a response: "Well, never 
darken my door again." She threw an old quilt and pillow after Sarah, and added, "Here, take 
these." This was her wedding gift from her parents. 




Mary Williams, about 1881 



5. Adjustments and Polygamists' Prison 
1882-1890 



Ben and his two wives left Cedar City in two wagons to make the long, tiresome journey 
back to Bluff. Sarah mourned over leaving her loved ones; but to leave them feeling unkindly 
toward her was almost more than she could bear. She would continue to love them and pray for 
them and hope that they would forgive her for the hurt she had caused them. Their mode of travel 
was extremely wearisome and uncomfortable, but it was nothing to the discomfort she felt, not only 
for herself, but for Ben, Mary Ann and her parents. She tried in every way to make things pleasant. 
She said, "I was willing to do anything on earth to please my sister," but she felt helpless. She could 
understand why Mary Ann was hurt, but she herself felt nothing but kindness and concern for her. 
And she worried about Ben; he was trying to do all he could to make both of them happy, but a 
honeymoon for Sarah, it definitely was not. Sarah recalled, "My husband tried to treat one of us just 
as good as the other, it was worse on him than us/' 

The fact that all of them were able to keep going at all under the strain of such a relationship 
testified to their strong faith in the gospel principles, for as tense and touchy as things were, no one 
backed out. Once they arrived in Bluff, they even shared the same house until Sarah's first baby was 
born, at which time Ben built a little log home for Sarah. 

While Ben and Mary Ann had been away from Bluff, the people there had erected a fort in 
which all the families lived at first, as protection from the Indians. Close ties were formed with 
neighbors, and it was much like one big family. However, as conditions became more settled, and 
the Indians more peaceful, the fort was abandoned, and they were able to have their individual 
homes on their own property. 

The awkward strain between Sarah and Mary Ann lasted for four or five years, but there 
were events that had their healing effect on the wounds in Sarah's heart One event lifted her spirits 
immeasurably, and was an answer to her prayers. Her parents wrote a letter to her a few months 
after she had gone to Bluff, in which they asked her forgiveness, and said she would be welcome to 
come home at any time. "Words cannot express the relief and comfort that came to me in that 
letter," she said. It was written by her father, and he and her mother were both expressing the regret 
they felt for their attitudes and the course they had taken. A very heavy burden was lifted from her 
with that letter, and knowing she could go home again to loving arms made it easier for her to carry 
on where she was. 

Another comfort to her was that Mary Ann welcomed Sarah's babies as they came. Quoting 
again from some of her dictated memories: "And when my babies began to come, Mary Ann did 
welcome them and treat them right, and was tender and loving with them after a while. I always 
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tried my best to respect her in everything, and she acknowledged that the year before she died, 
saying if I hadn't, she couldn't have lived through it." 

Quoting again: "After we were in Bluff, I did all that was in my power to have good feelings 
in the home, but it seemed that the old devil was there, and it did no good." Mary Ann verified that 
years later when she said that she herself had been possessed by a devil during those difficult times. 
"Brother Perkins did his best to do right by both of us," Sarah continued, "but it was awful hard on 
Mary Ann for the first few years, and then she began to get over it." 

Perhaps it was because Ben was so much older than she; or it may have been her sense of 
propriety that kept her from calling him Ben. Whatever the reason, nearly all her references to him 
in the available accounts are "Brother Perkins," or "My husband." Then in later years, there are 
references to "Grandpa." She may also have thought that as a priesthood holder, it was more re- 
spectful to call him "Brother," since she often referred to her first son-in-law as Brother Lyman. 

Sarah had implicit faith in the Lord and His chosen leaders. The very fact that she was 
willing to sacrifice the love of her parents and home, and go into a principle such as plural marriage 
is proof of that. She tried in all ways to live a good Christian life, and to be a good example to those 
around her. Some of her spiritual experiences will be given later in this account. On one occasion, 
she said, "After I had been in the Church quite a while, I was going to a testimony meeting one time, 
and I had heard so much about speaking in tongues. I asked the Lord to show me something in that 
meeting. If someone were to speak in tongues, even if it were not translated, I would take it as a 
testimony; and Brother Middleton got up and spoke in tongues." 

Many of her prayers were answered in remarkable ways, and never did she doubt that she 
had made the right decision in becoming a member of the Latter-day Saint Church, nor that her 
decision to marry into polygamy was the thing she was supposed to do. "I never regretted one 
moment having joined the Church or having gone into polygamy. Brother Perkins was always true 
to me, and I tried to be the same to him and to my religion. After coming back to Bluff the second 
time, I was left alone so much I had to depend on the Lord. With my big family, and not much 
means, the babies coming so fast and all, these things have been a blessing to me, and I certainly 
thank the Lord for them. If I hadn't had this experience, I would have become careless. It has been 
a schooling for me, and I am thankful for it." 

She definitely was left to care for herself and her children a big share of the time, but she was 
ambitious and resourceful, and tried to avoid being a burden on anyone. She said, "I used to fast and 
pray a lot. We never missed a fast day. We just depended on the Lord for everything; He was our 
doctor. My being there alone so much in the hard times I had, things came to me that could come in 
no other way. I enjoyed being there with my children. I went to Sunday School and Primary with 
them, and we had prayer and sang in the home. It was a joyful experience." 

Sarah gave birth to two girls while she lived in Bluff at that time. Mary Ellen, better known 
as Lell, was born September 28, 1882, and Beatrice Ann was born February 28, 1884. In between 
these two babies, Mary Ann had a boy whom she named John. At the time Lell was born, Mary Ann 
had not yet overcome her ill feelings. However, she was kind to Sarah's children, and it seems 
logical that the children themselves helped to bring peace to her again. 

Sarah took much joy in her children and in her home. She did a lot of knitting and sewing to 
keep her little ones clothed, and, as much as possible, provided for the needs of the family by her 
own enterprise. There was a little store in town, goods being freighted in from Colorado, but money 
for purchases was something she had very little of. Therefore, what she couldn't supply by herself, 
she would often get by means of trading something she could make or raise in her garden, or even 
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with her services, like taking in washing. We must remember that taking in washing was no simple, 
easy task. She had to make her own soap and acquire wood to heat the water, then she would scrub 
the laundry on a washboard, wring the items by hand with each washing and rinsing, hang them on 
the line to dry, and then iron them with heavy irons attached to wooden handles, the irons being 
heated on top of her stove. No, it was no small job, and without a question, her hands would be left 
blistered and bleeding many times after working over that scrubbing board for hours. 

Because of the difficulty in obtaining water for farming, and because the narrow valley could 
not support a large population, some of the people became dissatisfied. Added to this, there was 
always the trouble with the Indians; they would steal anything they could get their hands on, and 
drive away the livestock. Survival was a continuous struggle. 

On learning of their concern, representatives from Church headquarters made a trip to review 
and evaluate first-hand the situation with the missionary-settlers. After doing so, they released from 
all obligations those who chose to go, saying they would be blessed for what they had done. They 
added the promise that those who remained would be doubly blessed. That promise was realized 
when, at one time, Bluff City was the richest city in the United States per capita. Not only did they 
prosper materially, but spiritually as well. From that one little community of those who stayed, there 
were thirteen missionaries out at one time. 

Mary Ann was not contented in Bluff, due in pan to her health; so it was decided that Ben 
would move his families back to Cedar. He was fortunate enough to purchase a comfortable home 
from a family who were moving to Bluff, and once again they settled down, but not for long. Indus- 
trious Ben, who was willing to try any kind of honest labor to provide for his families, had been 
directing his skills to farming, but there was no farmland available to him, so he had to exert every 
effort to keep bread and butter on his tables. His families continued to grow, however. Ruth was 
born to Mary Ann on February 3, 1885, and Sarah Elizabeth (Sade) to Sarah on January 12, 1886. 

It is interesting to try to imagine the greeting Sarah had with her parents and brothers and 
sisters when she again arrived in Cedar. Hearts must have reached out in sincerity and tenderness as 
old wounds disappeared with their embraces and reassurance. The feelings shown and expressions 
made on her return were the antithesis of those Sarah had experienced when she left, and her heart 
filled with compassion for them and gratitude to her Heavenly Father. It was good to be near loved 
ones again even though she didn't stay in Cedar City when the other family moved on. Sarah was 
taken with her little girls to Cedar Mountain to run a dairy. 

There is no record to tell whether or not she had any neighbors, any help from menfolk at all, 
but she had developed many self- supporting methods in her pioneer role since those reins had been 
put into her hands on that first journey to San Juan. Nothing from her dictated thoughts suggests that 
she was afraid to be there without her husband; rather, what information is available suggests that 
she and the little girls were there alone. The climate on Cedar Mountain can be inviting and lovely 
in the summer, but in the wintertime, it is stern, with a lot of snow and cold. It was during these 
months that Sarah ran her dairy while she cared for her home and children. How much help she may 
have received from her father's family or anyone else is not known, but she told of at least one 
occasion: 

"In the fall, my brother Will accompanied me to Beaver [about 65 miles] where I expected to 
exchange my cheese for woolen goods and other supplies. While on the desert, we had the misfor- 
tune to break a wheel off the wagon. To add to this trouble, we were caught in a raging blizzard, 
with no means of making a fire. Will managed to make a cart with the front wheels and running 
gears of the wagon, and we traveled in this fashion for about ten miles. We reached a cowboy's 
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shack, but my infant daughter and I were nearly frozen to death. Had it not been for the cowboys, I 
feel that we likely would have perished." 

Ben had been building two homes in Teasdale, Wayne County, and in the spring Sarah and 
her children joined him there. The children were able to attend school there for awhile; all eight 
grades were taught in one room by one teacher. 

The deputy marshals were relentless in their efforts to search out the polygamists and put 
them in jail. It was difficult for Ben and others to keep ahead of them. They seem to have never 
stayed in one place for very long, and once again we are reminded of the fortitude and courage of his 
wives making all these moves during which time they were both producing large families. On 
February 11, 1887, Mary Ann gave birth to twins in Teasdale — Edmond and Lulu, but they died the 
same day, leaving a deeply grieving mother. (Her grief was lessened considerably a few days later, 
however, when Mary Ann was asked by Smith Thurston if she would take his newborn daughter 
Cordelia to care for as his wife Mary Thurston had not survived long after delivering her. She was 
never legally adopted, but lived her life with the Perkins people.) 

The following year, both Mary Ann and Sarah had babies; Sarah's little Gladys was born 
June 5, 1888, and Mary Ann's Alvira just eight days later. That these two births came so close 
together caused the authorities to double their efforts to get Ben. Being chased and hunted made it 
impossible for Ben and his wives to know any peace at all. In telling of it later, Sarah said, "My 
husband had been evading the deputies and sheriffs for a long time, and watching for them all the 
time. One day [while at Grover, a short distance from Teasdale] he was getting some wood for the 
house. As he was in the act of throwing it over the fence, a deputy named Armstrong, and another, 
who was an apostate, but who later came back into the Church, came up, and at the point of a gun, 
made him put his hands up. My husband said, 'You damn cowards, you would shoot a fellow in the 
back, wouldn't you? Have you had any breakfast?' They said they hadn't, so he told them to come 
on in and have some breakfast. 'Now boys,' he said, 'you can either stand or sit or kneel while we 
have prayers.' Mr. Armstrong knelt down and the other man sat on a chair, then they sat up to the 
table to have breakfast When they got through, they said this was the most touching situation they 
had ever been in; they just cried. 

Sarah reported: "I was not there when the marshals came. I was up in the woods hiding, for 
they wanted to get me too. When they sat up to the table, Brother Perkins asked one of the younger 
children to ask the blessing. Tears rolled down the cheeks of the friend, and he said, This is almost 
more than I can stand.' The respect Brother Perkins showed for the marshall when he was bringing 
such sorrow to his home! And when they left, the family wished them goodbye and good luck. 
They said they had never had such a welcome on any of their calls. 

"They asked Brother Perkins to go to town and get bonds to appear, and he told them that if it 
was impossible to get bonds, he would still be there at the time without fail. Johnny Armstrong told 
him, *I know you; your word is good,' and they let him go on his own promise to appear without 
bonds. 

"After the sentence was pronounced, Armstrong gave him a letter of introduction to the 
warden of the prison, telling the warden that Brother Perkins was a good man, but he was married 
too much. After the third day in prison, he was made a trustee and given lots of liberty." Ben had 
indeed appeared just as he had promised, and he pleaded guilty at his trial. He was fined $300 and 
given a six months' term in the Utah prison. This was no ill reflection on his character, but was 
added proof to his fidelity and his convictions of what was right. 

Ben had no intention of spending his time in prison feeling sorry for himself or wasting his 
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time. He didn't even know how to 
be idle. Under the circumstances, 
he utilized talents which he had 
not before had time to develop. 
As a trustee, he was allowed to go 
up into a nearby canyon for wood 
from which he carved many 
intricate and beautiful objects — 
rattle boxes, comb cases, canes, 
and so forth. He added lighthead- 
edness to his fellow prisoners by 
entertaining them with jokes and 
possibly his jigs, allowing what 
would otherwise have been dreary 
days to pass pleasantly by. He 

wore prison stripes like his fellow prisoners (with the excep- 
tion of Francis M. Lyman who was too large for a uniform, 
so had to settle for just the hat). 

Ben had appeared for trial on December 18, 1888; he 
was released on June 17, 1889, with some time taken off for 
good behavior. He was also excused from paying the $300 
fine. The following pictures show him as he looked in 
prison. In the group picture he is the one on the left of those 
sitting. 

About those months when her husband was in prison, 
Sarah said, "During his confinement in the penitentiary, I 
made my home at Hanksville with some friends by the name 
of Wright. Their kindness and consideration shall ever be 
remembered with the deepest gratitude. During those trying 
days, I was made to sense fully the meaning of the old 




Polygamists in the Utah State Prison. Ben is on the bench, at left. 




Ben Perkins in his prison uniform 



saying, *A friend in need, is a friend indeed.' Life would have been bitter without the help and 
association of kind friends who came to me in my time of deep trouble." 

Sarah said that after Ben was released from prison, he moved her and her children to Mancos, 
Colorado, and he and his other family returned to Bluff. Sarah's only son, Richard Leonard, was 
born while she lived there in Mancos on May 28, 1890. [Ben's brother John Perkins and wife 
Hannah lived in Mancos and she was a mid- wife.] 

It is remarkable how often the family moved from place to place. Part of the reason for it 
was, of course, trying to keep ahead of the law because of their plural marriage. But to consider the 
great inconvenience, the expense and time and effort that it entailed with their teams and wagons 
seems like an overwhelming task. And yet, in what account is available, there is not one word of 
complaint. 

While Ben was in prison, he had asked some of the men who were in for the same reason as 
he, what they were going to do when they were released. Some said they would separate from their 
polygamous wives, but others were determined to maintain their marriages at any cost, even if it 
meant that they would have to move to Mexico. Ben made the decision to take his families there 
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where they could be free from the marshals and able to stay in one place. Perhaps the idea didn't 
appeal to his wives; whatever the reason, he didn't do it. He would go to any length to have peace 
and harmony. 

The fact that Ben never learned to read or write didn't hinder him from enjoying many things 
that others did. Typical of his sense of humor is the following poem he composed while in prison 
and sent to his father-in-law, Evan Williams: 

Dear Father and Mother and all the rest 
I thought I would send you word by express. 
I'm here in the pen with nothing to do, 
But writing poetry and thinking of you. 

What you want? There the question doth rise, 
I'm married too much, the marshall has said, 
They took me to Bowman, who gave me a dose, 
Six months in the prison, three hundred the cost. 

Six months in prison is nothing to me, 
Because I'm in school, and get my board free. 
And now, Dear Mother, I'm still in the pen, 
I know Father'll say, "That's too good for Ben." 

Evan responded with the following: 

Your poetry arrived from the pen, that is true 
It's painful to me, and a great shame to you. 
Breaking the law of the land that is free, 
Will stay as a blot forever on thee. 

You say they're so good; so good and so fine, 
I'd like it much better if they gave you more pain. 
Hard work you should have from morning to night, 
And that would be nothing but serve you just right. 

I can do nothing better than tell you the truth; 
I must give it out or shut up my mouth. 
Now a fact is a fact, I must tell you, Ben, 
The place is too good for you there in the pen. 

That marvelous sense of humor undoubtedly helped carry Ben through some serious and 
trying situations. 

After moving his families to Mancos and Bluff, Ben reached the conclusion that if he was to 
farm for a living, he should be in Monticello, so once again the wagons were loaded and began to 
roll. He took Mary Ann and her children with him, and Sarah and her children were moved back to 
Bluff. Sarah had left her friends in Bluff with a heavy heart before, so to move back among them 
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now was something like coming home again. 

Speaking of those days later, Sarah said, "My husband didn't know what my needs were half 
the time. I would do everything I could to make a living. I took in washing, raised big gardens, sold 
melons. I got my first furniture by selling some melons. My furniture was made out of dry-goods 
boxes. My bed was made from cottonwood. We had boxes for chairs. I made a screen door myself 
out of a coffee box. On the screen was the word 'coffee.' People would come and want to know if I 
sold coffee. I would whitewash the house, put up fruit and vegetables, make my own soap and 
vinegar, and do my own knitting and shoe mending. We had lots of fun; we thought we were smart 
to do those things. We were proud of ourselves." Such valiance, courage, faith and ingenuity in this 
one litde delicate lady! 

On being asked one time how she got along with her husband, she replied, "I never had a 
fight with my husband. I respected him as the head. We had a few cross words once in a while. 
Most of our trouble was because he would work on Sunday." But she might also have replied that 
he was never around long enough at a time for her to have too much trouble getting along with him. 

In reliving some of her earlier days, Sarah dictated to her son-in-law, Albert R. Lyman: 
"Many were the trying times we had with the Indians. Not only would they pilfer and steal, but they 
would threaten to take our lives if we refused what they asked for. At one time I had an Indian boy 
chop me some firewood, promising him bread for his work. When the wood was chopped, he 
refused the bread and demanded money. I had no money, but he still refused the bread and de- 
manded money. But I had none to give. He went away in a rage, and returned with his father, a Ute 
chief, Mancos Jim. I explained to the father, but he insisted that I give the boy money as I promised, 
saying that his 'boy no lie.' They declared that if I didn't pay the money, they would come when I 
and my papooses were asleep and bum the house down." They did return, but not to burn down the 
house; they shoveled chicken manure into all the kettles containing the fruit Sarah was preparing to 
can and sell, ruining much of what was to be the family's winter food. 

"Oft times I have been warned of danger," Sarah added. "I recall in particular while we were 
in Sunday School, I felt impressed to return home. I could see no reason for doing so, as I had my 
children with me and could think of nothing at home needing my attention. But the warning voice 
came repeatedly and so clearly I could not disregard it On reaching home, I found an Indian in the 
act of carrying off what few provisions we had." 

Further trouble with Indian theft involved Sarah's preparations for Christmas: "My 
children's Christmases were quite different from the Christmases children have today. One year, by 
washing for others, I had obtained yarn enough to knit each child a pair of woolen stockings, to be 
their only Christmas present. After hours and hours of knitting, they were completed, washed and 
hung out to dry. But when no one was looking, one of our dusky neighbors helped himself to every 
pair, and the children were left without any Christmas." Years later, her daughter Irene said, "We 
were glad if we got a few nuts and candy in our stockings at Christmas, along with a new hair ribbon 
or an apple or orange. I don't remember getting a doll until I was ten. A story book was a rare 
prize." 



6. Family Life in Bluff 
To 1907 




Ben built a log home 
for Sarah when she went back 
to Bluff, and she lived there for 
some years until Ben moved 
her to Monticello. Her last 
five children were born in 
Bluff, To her and her ten 
children, Bluff was home, 
regardless of all the other 
places they had lived. Their 
hearts were in those enormous 
rocks, the river and the sand, 
and even with the Indians who 
had intimidated her on her first 
visit there as a single young 
woman. She loved the isolated 
little town, but more than the 

town, she loved the people, and they loved her. Many years after she had moved from there the first 
time, she wrote: "There is a place in Utah that I remember well. It was on the San Juan River, and 
the town we lived in and loved was Bluff, My thoughts go back to the dear old spot where we sang 
and danced and praised the Lord. When sickness came and crowded my soul with grief, my friends 
came with willing hands, their faces beaming with God's love." Bluff had been a place of joy and 
sorrow to her on many occasions, and it would prove difficult to move from there again. 

On March 11, 1894, tiny twin girls were born to her. Even if it had been in these modern 
times of wonderful technology and enlightenment, they would have had a struggle to survive, but 
under such primitive living conditions as Sarah then knew, it seems no less than a miracle that they 
lived. Sarah undoubtedly thought back to the time when Mary Ann had twins, neither of which lived 
longer than the first day. But Sarah never once gave up the thought that her babies would make it, 
regardless of the ceaseless effort that would be required for a long time. The babies, named Irene 
and lone, together weighed only five pounds. There were no incubators, no oxygen tents, no heart 
monitors, no intravenous tubes through which to feed them. The house had no running water or 
electricity; water had to be carried from a well a block away. Nor was there a doctor available, only 
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the dear old mid- wife, "Aunt Jody Wood," who had 
served as the doctor, nurse, attendant and comforter 
for all those people among the giant rocks. Sarah's 
husband was not even there; he was never with her 
when any of her children were born. 

In order to keep the babies warm, a basket 
was lined with a blanket, then covered with a layer of 
cotton batting. The babies were wrapped in diapers, 
and more cotton, and snuggled in the basket where 
bottles of warm water were placed and replaced 
around the clock for many, many days. At times 
their tiny hearts failed to function properly, and the 
babies would go into spasms. Each time it looked as 
if they would never recover, and perhaps they 
wouldn't have done had it not been for the strong 
faith and prayers of their mother, and the blessings 
given to them by those who held the priesthood. On 
one occasion, lone was very ill, and no one seemed to 
hold out any hope at all for her except her mother. 
Sarah insisted, "This child's time hasn't come!" and 
she sent for the elders and Aunt Jody. Aunt Jody 
said, "Well, she's going." Sarah replied, "No, she 
isn't going!" Ben arrived from Monticello, and said, 
"Let us let the Lord's will be done." 
Sarah agreed to that, but she didn't believe 
little Ione's time had come, and the baby 
lived. 

On three different occasions, lone, 
the smaller of the two babies, had been 
considered dead; but who can measure the 
power of a mother's intense love and 
faith? Sarah felt that each of her babies 
had a destiny to fulfil, and she was deter- 
mined to see that they lived to complete 
their particular missions. For nine 
months, she battled bravely around the 
clock to keep her twins alive. She said, 
"For nine months we never had our lights 
out [meaning their coal oil lamps or 

candles], and for weeks at a time, I never had my clothes off to sleep. I cannot think of those days of 
severe trial without recalling the many kind acts and helpfulness from my friends. Chief among 
them was Bishop Jens Nielson. He was so solicitous of us and our needs, and was a great strength to 
me. 

Mary Ann and Sarah had the same number of children, but Mary Ann was not as fortunate as 
Sarah in keeping them all. Four of Mary Ann's babies died before she had a chance to care for them 
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(not an uncommon percentage of survival in those days), making it all the more remarkable that 
Sarah was able to keep her twins and raise all her children to maturity. Sickness was a constant 
threat, and there was no means to fight it except through their pioneer remedies, their faith and 
prayers. When the twins were three years old, they contracted scarlet fever, and it spread through all 
the children, including the newest baby, Alberta, who was born August 29, 1895. The litde family 
was quarantined for thirteen long weeks. 

Sarah remembered those trying days forty-six years later when she wrote to the twins on their 
birthday. One letter follows. 
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One siege of illness would follow on the hetfls 
of another. At one time when the twins were terribly 
ill, a doctor came from Mancos. His prognosis was 
that if the babies didn't get to a hospital immediately, 
they would never survive. Such a thing was not a 
remote possibility. It would require a week by team 
and wagon to reach the nearest hospital. A woman in 
Moab heard of their plight and sent word to steep 
watermelon seeds and feed the tea to the babies. 
Apparently, there was some value there; the babies 
revived again. The twins were never robust, and 
while they each suffered through their lives because 
of their precarious beginning, each was able to raise a 
family and see them grow to maturity. 

Sarah relied heavily upon her eldest child, 
Lell. She referred to her as an angel of mercy. Not 
only when the twins were born, but for as long as she 
lived, Lell was the one to whom the family turned 
when help was needed. She had proven her capabil- 
ity and concern for them all as she helped her mother 
raise them. She shouldered so much of the responsi- 
bility, that her body wearied under the heavy burden 
she was trying to carry, leaving her weakened to the 
point that she developed rheumatic fever, which left 
her with a weak heart. Even after her marriage, she often went from one sibling to another to care 
for them in illness, or simply to help get them on top of things again. 

Beatrice also assumed a great responsibility in helping with the family. She was a tender, 
loving, sympathetic woman from the beginning, and seemed to have a gift with little children- 
teaching and caring for them. Sarah's 
children all learned early that life is 
not given to them to squander, nor 
were they to depend on other people 
for things they could do for them- 
selves. She taught them well, and 
prepared them to meet the challenges 
life would inevitably hand to them. 
She taught them to love the gospel and 
to live it, as she taught them the 
necessary skills that would make them 
good parents. And yet, years after 
they were grown and were raising 
families of their own, she wrote in a 
litde diary on February 15, 1936 of 
attending a wonderful conference and 
hearing one speak about teaching and Beatrice, Lell, Sade 
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training families. "Oh, how it made me wish I could start all over again with my little ones, and hear 
often what those good teachers told us today, for I certainly realize that our children didn't get the 
good training they could have had while young." Her own daughter and granddaughters were 
known to say the same thing in turn. Perhaps all parents think, after their children are grown, that 
they could have done better, and that their children deserved more than they received. But who 
could ever criticize Sarah for not having given her very best? Her success as a parent is written in 
the lives of all her children, and what greater proof could one ask than that their children grow up to 
love their parents and the Lord, and to raise good families. What could she have done more? 

Remembering her mother, Gladys wrote, "As far back in my life as I can remember, Mother 

seemed to be very much in tune with the infinite. She 
seemed to be in constant touch with the spirit" 

Her son-in-law, Albert R. Lyman observed, 
"Some people may have thought, as they looked at Sarah 
Perkins — this delicate litde lady with her quiet manner, 
that she was a timid woman. Perhaps that could have 
been a correct assumption right after she arrived in Utah 
and was so new to the ways of life and language here. 
But there was nothing timid or reticent in her when it 
came to speaking up for right and truth. On occasion, 
when someone needed to be called down, or when they 
had trespassed on her rights, she could, and did say in 
plain and unmistakable language, that they were out of 
line. She did so not in an offensive way, but there would 
be no question left as to her character and firmness. 
There was a giant strength in every inch of that little 
lady." 

After Alberta came to join the Perkins family, 
two other daughters were also added; Vilate was born 
September 7, 1897, and Minerva (who hated her name 
and later became known as Barbara, or Bob) was born 
March 7, 1901. Sarah counted each child as a special 
blessing in her life, and devoted everything she had to 
provide for them, not only materially, but in teaching them the truth. In recalling their early years in 
Bluff with their mother, Sade and all the others seemed to remember only good things and happy 
times together. Each in turn went eagerly to school, where gospel principles were taught right along 
with academic subjects. Eight grades was as far as most schools went in those days, but Vilate, Sade 
and Leonard continued beyond that level. Sade was so determined to get more schooling that she 
earned enough money to go to school in Provo for one semester. Her story of earning money 
enough to go, since her parents had none to give her, is indicative of the going wages at that time. 
She sought out any and every means possible to earn sufficient funds to meet her needs for school. 
She worked as domestic help, at hoeing weeds, at baby sitting; she also worked in hotels or boarding 
houses, and the post office. Her pay was very often a pint of molasses, a cup or two of sugar, a 
bucket of fruit or credit at the store for some small amount, from all of which her family could 
benefit, but which would not pay her tuition. 

Gladys, while still very young and not intending to go on to school, took the same kinds of 
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jobs when they could be found. Sarah's children all seemed to be well aware of the urgent needs 
their mother had in caring for them and in trying to keep the wolf from the door. When Gladys was 
only ten years old, she was asked by the lady of the house where she was working to kill and prepare 
a chicken for dinner. Gladys was capable of many things at that time, but she had never faced that 
particular job before. However, with the help of the eight-year-old, in whose home she was work- 
ing, she accomplished the task, but ate none of the chicken. 

Leonard, the only boy, had an amusing habit; at least it was amusing to his mother and 
sisters. When he was little, after he had eaten his supper each night, he would slip from his chair, 
crawl under the table, and cry himself to sleep. His family named his crying, "Leonard's lullaby." 

Sarah eagerly awaited the day when he would be big enough to help with her heavy chores, 
but by then Ben required him to come to Monticello to help with the mail contracts. It was a great 
blow to Sarah, but Ben's desires came first with her. 

One day in August, 1898, Sarah was making pickles. She had a large kettle of hot salt brine 
which she had taken from the stove and set on the floor. Little three-year-old Alberta unwittingly 
backed into it and sat down in the burning hot solution. Sarah quickly sent Sade to run for Aunt 
Mary Jones, who worked in the store. By the time they could remove her clothing, she was so badly 
burned that her skin came off with the clothes. Again there were no doctors except for the doctor- 
woman, Aunt Jody Wood. She and Aunt Mary Jones did what they could for her, but Alberta had to 
be carefully carried around on pillows for a long time, and was scarred for life. Lell, who had gone 
to Verdure to work in a dairy, was sent for to come and help her mother. Again Sarah had to call on 
the priesthood leaders for blessings, comfort and strength. Ben was not available. 

Vilate was a petite, charming personality even as a young girl. She showed a taste early for 
class and talent in creating her own clothes that gave her the appearance of being expensively 
dressed, which certainly could not have been the case. Through her self-discipline and determina- 
tion, she managed to acquire a business education, and worked as an accountant and secretary in Salt 
Lake. While still in her twenties, she contracted tuberculosis, and without the drugs that would later 
save the lives of so many thus afflicted, she lived only eight more years. She showed a love for 
artful things, and used her talent to create as long as her health would allow. 

Ella Vilate, her full name, married Ralph Hughes Kent in 1923, and they moved to California 
to make their home. A year later, Dorothy Vilate was born to them, and they were a happy little 
family for four years before Vilate had to be placed in a sanatorium. She made a brave fight for the 
next eight years, going from doctor to doctor, hospital to hospital or other facilities, showing great 
patience and courage the whole time. She found joy in art and music and poetry, and as she suffered 
without complaint, she composed some lovely things in her sensitive style. Here is one example: 

I paused one day on the sands by the sea 
And watched its breakers flinging. 
I fain would have learned the song of the waves 
As they swelled and then hushed their singing. 

For it seemed they'd a message they tried to convey 
As they rolled and tossed and broke. 
But I could not grasp their song with my mind, 
For 'twas to my soul they spoke. 
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They raised in me a sad, wistful longing 
I find life cannot appease, 
And I long for the day when my soul will sail 
In tune with more tranquil seas. 

Vilate died on July 28, 1937, and is buried in Monticello. 

Barbara (Minerva), the ninth girl and last child, had a whole houseful of teachers in her 
mother and sisters. She had expressed the thought that perhaps her parents were disappointed that 
she wasn't another boy in that houseful of girls. Indeed a boy would have been welcome, but regret 
at having another girl was something that probably never entered Sarah's mind. She loved her 
children for what they were, and to have another healthy baby at all was something she considered a 
blessing. 

When Sarah's children were small, they loved climbing the rocks and cemetery hill. They 
gathered wild flowers and played such games as "hide-and-go-seek," "steal-the-stick," and "run- 
sheepy-run." Each had chores and responsibilities to attend to, but once a week, they were allowed 
to play away from home. Gathering the dainty, fragrant cliff flowers in the spring was always 
something to anticipate with eagerness. And on May Day, the Primary children and their mothers 
would ride up Cow Canyon or Calf Canyon for a special outing. Sometimes they would enjoy trips 
to Sand Island down by the river. They were happy with their simple activities and had no reason to 
miss more sophisticated pleasures, for they had never known them. 

One thing the girls all seemed to enjoy, partly because it gave a degree of enjoyment to their 
mother as well as themselves, was brushing Sarah's long, thick hair. Interestingly enough, however, 
while Sarah thoroughly enjoyed having her hair brushed, she would become nauseated if ever any- 
one rubbed her skin, or even if she saw someone rubbing another person. She would simply have to 
leave the room. One of Sarah's little pleasures in which she indulged herself was to have Irene sleep 
at her feet to keep them warm. 

Sarah had lived in Bluff that last time longer, probably, than she had lived any place since 
leaving Wales. It was home to her. She loved her friends there, and they loved her. Her little log 

home had been her sanctuary; 
but it was time to move again. 
She noted, "About the year 
1907, my husband felt that he 
could more easily provide and 
care for his family if we were 
living in the same town with 
him. Accordingly, we were 
again called to establish 
ourselves in Monticello. It 
was a big trial for me to leave 
Bluff and my old friends there. 
The people there were so near 
and dear to me. But my 
husband wanted me to do it, 

and I did it, but I hated to go. I 
Indian Wickiup had had SQme yery good times 
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there, and some very sorrowful times. I had been 
alone there with my litde ones, and had had so much 
sickness." 

Over the years, while the community of Bluff 
was growing and developing, the Indians too had 
developed to the point that they were no longer a 
frightening threat as they had once been. Most of 
them had made friends with the white settlers, and 
they co-existed peacefully until September, 1923. 
That was a frightening time for all the white people 
in the town, and it so happened that Sarah had taken 
some of her grandchildren to Bluff for a visit just 
then. Trouble began in Blanding when the sons of 
two chiefs had been put in jail, along with some other 
Indians, for misconduct. Those two escaped and 
managed to get word to the Indians all around that 
some of their people were being held. They had them 
so stirred up that the Indians were prepared to go to 
war against the Blanding people. The U.S. Army 
was summoned, and the situation was tense. When 
word reached the Bluff people, they were very much 
afraid of what the Indians near them might do. Mea- 
sures were immediately taken to fortify themselves; 
windows were boarded up, doors were barricaded, and children were assembled in one place where 
they could be protected. The crisis passed in Bluff with no trouble, fortunately, but it definitely 
caused a lot of excitement and uneasiness, and the little vacation for Sarah and her grandchildren 
turned out to be more than they bargained for. 

Blanding did not escape from the altercation quite so well. Two Indians, Joe Bishop's son 
and Posey, were both killed before it was over. That situation marked the last Indian uprising in the 
United States. 
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7. Monticello, 1907 



The move to Monticello proved to be not as difficult and traumatic as Sarah and the children 
had anticipated. Rather than arriving in a new community where everyone was a stranger, they 
found themselves among many of their old friends who had moved there ahead of them, lessening 
the frustration they had experienced at the thought of relocating again. 

"I was seven years old when we moved to Monticello," recalled Aunt Bob (Minerva), "and 
we lived in Cooper's house, by the old courthouse, just in back of where Aunt Sade built her home. 
It hasn't been there for years and years. When we moved from there, we moved to the Rock House 
after Aunt Mary Ann died of a stroke on 12 October 1912. 

"I remember the first time I went to her big rock house. It had four bedrooms — each car- 
peted with lovely flowered carpet, and each one had a big bed. The top of the dresser stands were 
beautifully done in white marble, with a big white porcelain washbasin sitting majestically on top. 
The parlor was a big room, 20 x 24 feet, and was covered with a rich, red rug. There were at least 
three love seats of dark mahogany, with luscious quilted red velvet; a piano and several chairs. Such 
grandeur, I had never seen. It was like a fairyland to me. There was a large dining room with a huge 
fireplace at one end. Aunt Mary Ann had some shelves built where she had pots and pots of beauti- 
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Mary Ann's rock home in Monticello 



ful houseplants. I think that is 
where I gained my great love 
for flowers in the house. She 
was always very good to me, 
and I loved to go to her house, 
as she always filled my pock- 
ets with goodies." 

Sarah may have won- 
dered silently at some of the 
inequities that existed between 
the two families; and again, 
she may not have given it a 
thought because of her unself- 
ish nature. It is something of 
an enigma; but if Sarah felt 
any concern over that, she 
gave no hint of it at the time or 

later. She did, in fact, encourage her children to entertain no thoughts that could be interpreted as 
jealousy. She made her feelings on that subject clear on several occasions as she spoke to her fam- 
ily: "I went into polygamy knowing it was the right 
thing to do, yet knowing I was going to suffer and 
make others suffer. I was willing to put up with 
anything, but I nearly killed my sister, and I hope 
she has fully forgiven me by now. I didn't go into 
it to hurt anyone, but how the Lord has blessed me 
in going into it. I want all you girls to have nothing 
in your hearts but love and kindness for Aunt Mary 
Ann's children. And I hope, if they possibly can, 
that they will forgive me for anything I've said or 
done that has hurt them in any way." 

Mary Ann had made a good home for her 
children; she was neat and clean, and her place was 
inviting with the myriad of flowers she raised and 
enjoyed. She was a practical nurse, and contributed 
to the welfare of many in the community, and when 
she passed away, she was gready missed, especially 
by Sarah. 

Returning to Minerva's reflections: 

"Life was quite different after we moved to 
Monticello. Dad had lived in Monticello most of 
my life, while we lived in Bluff, so I had not had too 
much association with him. He always used to 

plant a big garden after we moved, and expected 
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place that was important to me, and just as I was ready to go, he called me to come and help him 
plant potatoes, a job I hated. I could see it could take a long time, as there were two big buckets of 
potato eyes all cut, ready to plant. It was tedious, boring work, so in order to make it end more 
quickly, I would put three or four pieces into each hole, instead of one. Long before reaching the 
end of the first row, the buckets were empty, so I announced I was all finished. 

"Dad, of course, couldn't understand how that could be since he had cut enough eyes to 
complete two long rows. After ascertaining my shortcut, he was very angry with me, gave me a 
rough talking to, and made me go back and dig up each hill, replanting just one piece per hole. 
"On another occasion during one summer when I was eleven or twelve years old, I was 
enjoying a baseball game in town when someone came to tell me Dad demanded my presence at 
once to do the milking. The ballgame was exciting, and I did not want to go, but knew I had better 
get home quickly. All the way home I was plotting how I could get out of this miserable job and 
return to the game, and at last decided on a scheme. 

"I went into the house and found some crayons — some black, some purple and some dark 
blue, then very artfully I sketched and colored a huge bruise on my thigh. With this accomplished, I 
grabbed the milk bucket and rushed out to the milking shed. After a few swipes, when there was a 
small quantity of milk in the pail, I deliberately kicked the bucket over and began screaming at the 
top of my lungs. Of course, this brought both Dad and Mother running, wanting to know what in the 
world was the matter. 'The cow kicked me,' and the screaming resumed. 

"Mother helped me tenderly into the house, oozing sympathy and concern for me. I was 
simply starved for an outward show of her affection, so this attention was balm to my soul. We 
reached the living room, Mother pulled me onto her lap as she sat down in the big rocking chair, 
crooning and fussing over me, and I was in seventh heaven. 

"However, after a few minutes of this, Mother thought she should administer some first aid 
in the way of some warm wet cloths on my awful bruise! To my great embarrassment and dismay, 

there soon was a 
distinct change in my 
parents' attitude as the 
'bruise' ran all down 
my leg! I really had 
something to cry about 
then, but I was com- 
forted, anyway, when I 
could see that each of 
them was frantically 
struggling to keep from 
laughing. . . 

"Dad had the 
stagecoach route from 
Moab to Bluff during 
these years, and they 
had erected a litde 
cabin at Kane Springs, 

Tourist attraction at Kane Springs, 1993. A cave in these bluffs is where Alberta and ^ 
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Mary Ann and some of her children 
had stayed there for a long while. 
This was where Mary Ann had the 
stroke that killed her on the 12th of 
October 1912, so Mother had to take 
her turn then with some of her chil- 
dren. Alberta and I were selected for 
this assignment in due time — she was 
about sixteen and I around eleven or 
twelve. 

"They had to go to Moab once 
a week to get groceries and supplies, 
but someone had to be at the Springs 
all the time so we were left there 
alone. While they were gone, one 
day, a terrible terrible storm came up. 
The little cabin sat just on the edge of 
the big wash, and we were afraid it would be washed away. 

"Dad had what he called his money box, and he had $500 or $600 in it from the stage route 
We grabbed this box and took it across the road and put it in the back of a big cave close to where 
the Hole-in-the-Rock House is now. We were simply terrified. 

"Mother and Dad didn't come back all that day, but the next day a man on horseback came 
by and told us they had sent him to tell us they were all right and would be back as soon as they 




Ben, Sarah, Ada, Alberta, Inez Young; Irene kneeling by wagon with 
Maxine andFreeda 
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Sarah, as she looked when she lived in the little brick home Ben built for her in Monticello 
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could get across a big wash, and for us not to worry. It was easier said than done, as the thunder and 
lightning were so intense, but Alberta and I got under the big feather mattress that was on Mother's 
bed and there we felt more secure. 

"This little cabin had only a wooden floor, and we had to get on our hands and knees and 
scrub that floor with a scrubbing brush, water, lye and soap. We had that wooden floor as white as 
the sink. But in spite of the loneliness and hard work, it was so much fun to stay down there, and 
Alberta and I became real hot shots with a .22 rifle. 

"Mother served breakfast to the fellows who came from Salt Lake or elsewhere, and only 
charged fifty cents; usually she served beefsteak, hot biscuits and milk gravy and jam. It was really 
a thrill to us if the General Authorities stopped there. 

"I don't remember how long we were there, but when Dad gave up the mail contract we had 
to take all the horses and the buggy to Monticello, and I had to drive the wagon with four horses." 

Ben moved Sarah and her children into the big rock house in 1912, but set about before too 
long to build Sarah a lovely brick house of her own. 

After all those years, Sarah at last had a home that was more than a humble shelter which she 
had been pretty much responsible to maintain and to make a home the best way she knew. She and 
Ben could now share this home full-time, but it stands to reason that such an arrangement would 
require some serious adjustments since they had spent so much of their married life away from each 
other, but there is no evidence whatsoever to indicate that this phase of their lives was not a happy 
one. They both loved peace; they both sought harmony; he was her husband, her priesthood holder; 
the father of her family. He had her support and respect. 



8. Tragedy, 1921-1924 



Now that she was living in Monticello, not only did she have the help of her husband for so 
many things that she had previously had to see to herself, but she had Leonard again when he was 
not running the mail or engaged in some other work. Her children were becoming adults, and by this 
time, the older ones were already married and in homes of their own. How ironic that after all the 
years of poverty and struggle trying to provide the necessities of life for her children, and having to 
do whatever she could to make a comfortable home, she was at last in a situation where they could 
be more comfortable, and they were already leaving. In fact, death was claiming some of them. 

Leonard, this handsome, only son of Sarah's was an 
extraordinarily fine physical specimen. He was reported to 
be the envy of every athlete that went into a dressing room 
with him, and held the greatest admiration of his coaches 
and teammates in any sport in which he participated. He 
always lived a clean life and adored the companionship of 
his loved ones. Life looked full of promise for him; and 
when he married Ada Hunt on June 5, 1913, with all his 
ability to work at most anything, and his desire to create a 
happy home, it appeared as if fate was smiling upon them. 

In a little over five years, Leonard and Ada had 
become the parents of four lovely children: Freeda, Doyle, 
Erma and Elaine. And Leonard, always fond of children, 
found genuine delight in their company. But with no warn- 
ing, tragedy struck on September 17, 1921, when both Ada 
and the baby she was laboring to deliver died, due to pro- 
longed travail during childbirth. The baby had never 
dropped, and after arduous efforts to deliver him, and 
alarmed at the mother's long agony and failing strength, the 
attending doctor (drunk at the time) decapitated the baby in 
an effort to save Ada's life. But in the end the ordeal left both mother and child dead. The baby was 
named Joseph Richard; he was buried with his mother, cradled in her arms. 

The devastated father took his children to Sarah to be cared for, but he devoted every minute 
he could to them. His heartbreak was intensified when his own health suddenly and unaccountably 
began to fail. On April 19, 1924, the day after Leonard had his little son, Doyle, baptized, the two of 
them left for Salt Lake to seek medical help. He was deathly ill, but refused to be admitted to a 
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Freeda, Erma, Elaine and Doyle, 1924 



hospital because he had his boy with 
him. As if this were not enough, 
Doyle became sick with measles, and 
the two of them, suffering together in 
the hotel until they could move to 
Irene's vacant home, were in desper- 
ate circumstances with no one to lend 
a hand. They were still trying to hang 
on, when Lell, who was helping her 
daughter in Bingham, learned they 
were there, and like the guardian 
angel she had always been, rushed to 
do what she could. She found some- 
one to care for Doyle, and with the 
help of Barbara, who had hurried 
there from California, took Leonard to 
the hospital, where, after a valiant 
struggle, he died on his mother's 
birthday, May 23, 1924. 

Though Leonard did not know the exact nature of his illness, he obviously had been aware of 
its seriousness from what he was feeling. He knew his future was precarious, so when he went to 
Salt Lake with Doyle he left a letter marked "To Be Opened Only If I Fail to Return," in which he 
said, "As to the children, if I thought you [his parents] were willing and able to keep them all, I 
would say do it. I know they couldn't find a better home. If not, you may let them go as best you 
can. Give Vilate and Min [Barbara] a chance. May God grant they will not have to be separated..." 

After Leonard's funeral, a committee of relatives was set up to make decisions regarding his 
children. Sarah turned sixty-four the day Leonard died, while Ben was eighty. They had already 
cared for the children for three years and their pioneering in San Juan had taken its toll on their 
health, so in spite of Sarah's willingness to do more, the committee would not consider having the 
children remain indefinitely in her care. 

Lell wanted very much to take them all in order that they could remain together. However, 
the committee refused her request because she already had a large family and her own health was 
poor. She mourned over them; Sarah mourned over them — the whole family wanted to fill that final 
request of their dear Leonard's, but in the end, the children were scattered, and Freeda (age nine) 
went to live with lone and Marion Hunt in Bluff; Doyle (eight) went to the home of Sade and 
George Barton in Monticello; Erma (five and one-half) joined the family of Fred and Mabel Keller, 
while Sarah insisted on keeping four-year-old Elaine. 

Sarah related that many times after his death, she would see Leonard standing in the kitchen 
doorway, never speaking, but smiling at her. It comforted her, but she couldn't keep from wonder- 
ing as to his purpose, unless it was to comfort himself, too. 

Leonard's was the first of Sarah's children to leave, but many of her descendants have been 
victims of this same disease. Physicians at that time could neither adequately diagnose his problem 
nor predict its course — they just called it Bright' s Disease, now known as Alport's Syndrome, an 
hereditary kidney ailment, and it is still incurable. 



9. Sarah's Diary: California Trip 

Alberta's and Ben's Deaths, 1925-1927 



In the year following Leonard's death, Sarah and Ben sublet their home until May 15, 1926, 
and, taking Elaine with them, went to visit numerous relatives, doing some genealogical research, 
and letting Ben, whose health was failing, relax in the California sunshine. Sarah kept a brief ac- 
count of their experiences from the time they left Monticello, until approximately a year and a half 
later. Some of her entries follow just as she wrote them. (While her dates are not all consistent, 
we're glad for the record.) 

Oct. 20, 1925 — Grandpa, Elaine and myself left Monticello with Brother Carlos Stalworth in 
a Nash car. Got as far as Price the first day. Stayed with Doll Mathis (daughter of Mary Ann's 
daughter, Mary Jane Perkins Wilson) over night. While there, Grandpa sang several songs for the 
children, although he wasn't feeling very well. He had been sick all day. The next day, we traveled 
280 miles, got to Glendale that evening feeling tip-top. Came through some beautiful country. 

Oct. 22 — We started for Kanab, got about a mile out of town on the stage and broke down. 
Had a very narrow escape from going over a big bank. Went back to town and came on next day. 
Arrived in Kanab about noon, all ok. Stayed there with Will Mackelprang for three days. Then 
went on to Johnson. Stayed with Aunt 
Martha and Uncle Moot for five days. 

Oct. 31— We left for Cedar 
with Arthur Mackelprang, got to 
Cedar the same day. Found all the 
folks well. Stayed at my sister Jane's 
for two days, and enjoyed visiting 
with the folks very much. 

Nov. 1 — Moved up to my 
brother Evan's; visited here all week. 
On the 18th, Evan took us out to see 
his sheep herd, between twenty-six 
and twenty-seven hundred. Had them 
on his own ground, about a thousand 
acres, all in one piece. 

Nov. 19— The Williams 
family met at the home of my brother Back: Sarah's brothers (I to r) Edmond, Will, Rich, and Evan E. 
Evan to talk over genealogical work. Front: Letitia (sister-in-law), Jane, and Sarah, with a marvelous 

display of stylish hats of the day! Photograph from 1915 
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It was decided that we join the Williams Assn. Genealogical Society in Salt Lake. There were only a 
few of us that were able to be at the meeting: Richard and his son, Richard; my brother Evan and his 
wife; my brother Will and myself and Ben. My sister Jane wasn't able to be there. 

Nov. 20 — Ben, Elaine and myself went down to bid Maud Hunter Bennet goodbye as she 
was leaving for California, and we also watched a big school parade, and it was certainly grand. 
There were about 800 students in the parade, all of Cedar schools. In the evening, my brother Evan 
left for Oregon on business for the town. 

Nov. 25 — Ben has been sick in bed for three days. 

Nov. 30 — Ben is feeling alright again. We had Dr. MacFarlane come to see him. This is the 
first time in his life he has had a doctor do anything for him. 

Dec. A — All the Williams met at the home of my brother Evan to spend the evening. We had 
a splendid time. 

Dec. 6 — My brothers, Edmond, Evan and wives; Ben, Elaine and I left for California. Ar- 
rived there the next morning, found the folks well. Vilate and Min met us at the depot. 

Dec. 1 1 — Vermont Ryan took us around to see the country. We had a fine time. The coun- 
try is beautiful. 

Dec. 17 — Minerva gave birth to a little girl. Got along fine. The baby has lots of black hair, 
weighs a little over four pounds. 

Dec. 25 — Kate, Vilate and Minerva gave Christmas dinner to as many of the relatives as 
they could get together, 25 in all. 

Jan 4, 1926 — Myself, Elaine and my sister Jane and her daughter Maud and her husband 
went down to the beach to spend the day. 

Jan. 19 — Got a call from Vilate to come up, 
she was real sick in bed. I took the streetcar and went 
right up, was there three days. Got another call from 
Kate [Mary Ann's daughter] if I could, she would 
like me to come back, that her father was real ill, and 
had been all night and day. 

Jan. 22 — Vilate and Father feeling better. 
Feb. 1 — Elaine started to school in Holly- 
wood. Grandpa has not felt very well for some time. 
On the 12th of Feb. he called Kate and I and told us to 
sit beside him, that he had some things he would like 
to tell us, and for us to get our paper and pen and ink 
and put down a few things he would like his folks to 
know, so it was written down and each member of the 
family was to have a copy. 

The text of this letter follows: 



"It is my desire above all that my family be 
united and good to each other at all times. I 
have no pets, no favorites. Each child is as 
dear to me as the other. If any extra con- 
sideration is given to any, it should be to 




Left to right: Elaine, Sarah, Ben, Billie, and Kate 
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Kate, Dan and Diel for assistance and service they have given to the family as a whole, 
and not particularly on my part, and such services should be paid if finances would 
warrant. However, Aunt Sarah must be cared for first, and anything I might have above 
meeting expenses must be used in this manner. Should there be any surplus, then each 
child to share alike. 

"It is my desire, should I pass away to be buried in the plainest of everything, and in the 
place that will lighten the expense, as expensive burials could be better used to help the 
poor. The resting place of the body has nothing to do with the soul, and I will meet your 
mother and those gone before just the same whether I am buried in Hollywood, Cedar or 
Monticello, but wherever the majority of the family wants will be perfectly satisfactory 
with me. It is my desire if, in any way, any of my family get means enough through oil 
or otherwise, that they do all they can to help assist others less fortunate. 

"Now this statement was made with the best of feelings to each and every child with a 
blessing for you all. Could I only live to see you all comfortably fixed and united, I 
would feel my mission was well finished. How I long to help you all. 

Your loving father"] 

Feb. 15 — Grandpa took very sick. Was real bad for four days when he called his family to 
his bedside and bid us goodbye. On the 5th day he took a change and is improving every day. 

Feb. 18 — Received word from home that nearly all our folks are down with the flu, and that 
Beatrice was real bad off. [Alberta had married Elmer M. Bailey on 22 October 1913, and had 
become the mother of Maxine, Jed, Mernice and Kirk, and was carrying her fifth child. Elmer had 
contracted the flu from the county-wide epidemic. Alberta had cared for him around the clock for 
several days when she became ill herself.] 

Feb. 20 — Some of the folks were a litde better, but Alberta was not nearly as well. Lell was 
in Bluff for a few days helping to care for the sick there, Beatrice being quite bad off, then she was 
called to Monticello to help care for the sick there. The dear girl, always on hand to help those in 
need. She found her dear sister Alberta very bad off, also Sade and her family. 

Feb. 24 — Word from home, the folks better, and that lone had another girl, and that both are 
doing fine. 

Feb. 26, 27 — Still improving slowly. Lell home again. Grandpa still gaining a little also. 

Mar. 4 — Grandpa is very sick again, had another fainting spell again this morning and is very 
weak. Also, got word from home that Alberta is lots worse. Doctor Allen from Moab was called 
for, and that Lell was back with her sister. 

Mar. 6 — Grandpa feels about the same, had a good night's rest. Had a card from Lell stating 
that Alberta was very restless and nervous. 

Mar. 7,8 — Grandpa gets weaker every day. Received word that Alberta was very bad. 

Mar. 9 — A telegram from Lell: Alberta very low. 

Mar. 1 1 — Telegram from Elmer. Our darling daughter Alberta had passed away at 5: 15 p.m. 
Oh, what sad news, my dear girl taken from her dear husband and her dear litde children. Oh dear, I 
feel my heart has been shot to pieces. Oh how we shall miss her. Grandpa about the same. Sleeping 
lots today, very nervous at times, and thinks he is falling or is going to get hurt some way. [After the 
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utmost help care by her family members, they 
had her taken to the Cortez Hospital. She had 
developed double pneumonia, however, and 
they could not save her.] 

Mar. 14 — A very nice day, but oh, 
how lonesome! 

Mar. 15 — Moved up to Vilate's. 
Grandpa stood the trip pretty well considering 
how weak he is. We can see he is failing 
every day. He intends staying with Vilate 
until he can go home. Kate has been so 
wonderful to us, has done all she can for dear 
Father. Vilate and Minerva are also anxious 
to do their part in helping to care for him, so 
thought we would stay with them a while. 
I'm very anxious to take dear Grandpa home, 
but am afraid the trip would be too much for 
him. 

Mar. 19 — Dear Grandpa is still with us 
but no better. The rest of us are well, but oh, 
so sad and lonely when we think of the dear 
ones at home, and dear Elmer and his precious 
ones left alone. 

Mar. 21 — Our dear Grandpa is still 
very low, doesn't take any nourishment, only what we can get him to take through a glass tube or a 
spoon. Sleeps a great deal at times, but when awake, he feels so bad and seems to realize his condi- 
tion, and is always trying to call for some of the family. But he is getting so weak he isn't able to 
tell us his wants any more. Can't move a limb, only as we move him. 

Mar. 26 — Have re- 
ceived many good letters from 
home telling all about our dear 
sweet Alberta and how kind 
everybody has been to them. 
Grandpa getting weaker every 
day, and he thinks the end is 
near. Bishop Stewart and 
counselor of Hollywood ward 
visited us real often and were 
very kind to us. The last two 
weeks we have had to call for 
help from the Mathews Ward 
to help take care of dear 
Grandpa as I was getting pretty 
well worn out. And since we 
have made our wants known At Union Depot, Los Angeles: Barbara, Sarah, Dorothy and Elaine 




Maxine, Jed, Mernice, Elmer, and Kirk 
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Bishop Callings, his counselor, Brother Ursenback, and his wife have called everyday, and someone 
has been staying here with us every night. 

Mar. 29 — Grandpa still very low, but is sleeping most of the time doesn't seem to know any 
of us, but calls for someone of the family once in a while. 

Mar. 30 — Grandpa passed away very peacefully at 5:20 this a.m. Kate, Vilate, Ralph and 
myself being at his bedside. The dear soul, he looked so sweet resting so peacefully, as he had been 
sick so long. His body was taken to the undertakers to be prepared for burial. Left Calif, with his 
body April 3. Kate's oldest son Ned accompanied Elaine to Salt Lake. There we met Aunt Ruth, 
Uncle Joseph, Aunt Rachel, her daughter Nettie and her husband, and John's two girls, Leah and 
Nedra. 

We arrived in Salt Lake City the 5th at 12:30 noon. Left Salt Lake the same day at 4:30 p.m. 
Ned going back to Calif, and Leah accompanied Elaine and I to Monticello. We arrived at Thomp- 
son in the night, about 12:30 a.m. Met Jude Bailey at the station ready to take us on to Monticello in 
the morning. We left Thompson at 9 a.m. and arrived at Monticello about 3 p.m. Grandpa's body 
arrived some time later on a light truck. We found the road pretty bad the last six miles. Rained on 
us most of the way. Found some of the folks quite miserable. About six in the morning, Rye, 
Beatrice, Albert, Lell, Edward, Irene arrived from Bluff and Blanding, had quite a time getting here, 
the roads being so bad. Marion and lone not able to come on account of sickness. 

Apr. 6 — Grandpa was laid away. He had a very nice service. Brothers Albert Lyman, G. F. 
Barton, George Adams and C.E. Walton being the speakers, and the singing was very good. Oh, it 
seems so lonely without dear Grandpa. I am glad to be home again, am staying with Sade as the 
Westons have our home until May 15. Poor Elmer, my heart is melting for him and his dear little 
darlings. 

Apr. 16 — Went down to Elmer's and stayed a week. The dear boy feels pretty lonely, and 
everything around seemed so empty and lonesome without my dear daughter. Elmer and the little 
ones are getting along pretty well, doing all they can to beautify the place, and getting things to look 
as near like Alberta had them as he can. 

Apr. 17 — Elaine and I went to Blanding with Edward. 

Apr. 18 — We went to Bluff with Marion. Found all well, but Ione's baby, the dear little soul, 
has never got over the flu very well. 

Apr. 21 — The baby is feeling quite a bit better. The weather has been quite stormy the last 
few days, the trees are all out in bloom, the lawns and fields are pretty and green. I haven't felt very 
well since I've been home. I believe I have a touch of the flu. 

May 1 — Beatrice and myself took Ione's and Beatrice's children and Elaine for a May walk. 

May 2 — Elaine and I went to Blanding. 

May 4 — We are staying with Irene. I haven't felt good since I have been here. Lell and 
Platte have gone to Pleasant Grove after Cassie. 

May 5 — I am in bed with the flu. 

May 9 — Have been in bed all week. Feel better today. The noise of the children worried me 
so bad I had to get a room at Sister William Nix' to stay for a few days. 

May 10 — I am back at Irene's again feeling some better. Platte and the folks have been back 
a few days. 

May 17 — Went back to Monticello with Edward Lyman. Stayed with Elmer a few days to 
help him out. On the 18th, Maxine went to Salt Lake to have her throat and feet taken care of. 

May 23 — Staying with Sade until I can move into my own home. Westons are supposed to 
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get out this week. Four years today since my dear son Leonard died. [She doesn't mention that it is 
her birthday.] Elmer and children, Doyle, Erma, Elaine and myself were down to Dan's and Nean's 
for dinner. 

May 28 — Moved into my own home on dear Leonard's birthday. Elaine and I are glad to be 
home again, but the place seems so lonely without Grandpa, and the place sure looks like he had 
been away for some time. He always kept the place looking so good. I also miss my dear daughter 
Alberta very much, but I am so thankful to say Elmer and the little ones are getting along so well. 

May 31 — Sara Lyman came over and helped me clean house, and I enjoyed her company 
very much, and she was a big help to me. 

June 9 — Irene came over and stayed until the 12th, then Sara and Irene went home. On June 
10 Sade went to Salt Lake in the interest of the mutual and was gone seven days. Erma was staying 
with us while Sister Keller was in Salt Lake. On June 14, Erma broke out with German measles, but 
wasn't at all sick. 

June 8 and 9 — Rye and Clyde stayed with us and hauled a good load of wood. 

June 18 — lone and Marion and two little ones came up and stayed over night. 

June 22 — Elaine and I took a walk down to see Elmer and family. Maxine is doing well in 
the home. Sade and myself gave a little party in honor of Kate W. Nickelson and Fay A. Holt. Had 
a real good time. Lell and her two little girls came over the same day. Lell's health is not very good 
and so she is on a seven-day fast. 

July A — Had a very good program at church. After meeting, had Elmer and the children up 
to dinner. 

July 5 — celebrated on account of the 4th being on Sunday. Had sports for the children, and 
dance for the older people in the evening. Freeda came up from Bluff to stay a while. 

July 9 — Lell and girls went home feeling better. Have enjoyed having Lell here with me. 

July 17 — Albert, Edward, Irene and two little girls came over to Union meeting. Irene and 
girls stayed over, but the men went home the same day. Rene had fallen a few days before and hurt 
her arm. Monday the 19th we wrote Edward that her arm was no better and he came over the same 
day and took Rene to Cortez to have it taken care of. Sade went with him and took Eloise to have 
her tonsils out. 

July 20 — Edward and family went home today. 

July 24 — Big time today, every rooming house full, so many people from Moab, Blanding 
and Bluff. Had a very good program in the morning, sports in the afternoon, picture show and dance 
in the evening. 

July 28 — A very serious accident happened here. Spencer Barnes, a boy about twelve years 
old, got hold of some caps and fuse and went out in the field to set it off. Daryl Redd happened 
along and thought he would watch the boy set it off. The powder went off and both boys were badly 
hurt, one boy losing an eye, and the other boy may lose both eyes and one leg badly burned. The 
boys were taken to Salt Lake. 

Aug. 1 — Enone Lyman came over from Cortez to spend the day in Monticello. Met her 
father, mother, and most of the family here. All had a pleasant time and returned home the same 
day. 

Aug. 7 — Elaine and I went to Bluff, had a pleasant visit with the folks. After church in the 
afternoon, we returned to Blanding. Both Edward and Albert gave very fine talks in the afternoon 
meeting. 

Aug. 9 — Elaine and I returned to Monticello with Heber Frost. 
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Aug. 15 — Received a telegram from Minerva saying that she would leave Salt Lake Aug. 15 
and would like Elmer to meet her at Moab. Elmer, Mernice and Kirk left to meet her and her baby. 
Arrived here the same night about 12:00. Minerva and baby pretty tired after their long trip. 

Aug. 18 — We are enjoying Minerva's visit very much but we are all disappointed that Vilate 
didn't come. Minerva is feeling pretty well, but is pretty thin. Her baby is 8 months old and sweet 
as can be. 

Aug. 27 — Byron, Cassie and little ones left for Salt Lake again. Albeit Lyman took them to 
the railroad. 

Aug. 28 — Irene and her two little girls came over. Irene not feeling very well. Stayed until 
Sept. 1. Edward came over and took them all home. Minerva went with them to spend a day of her 
visit in Blanding and Bluff. Took two day teachers to board and room. 

[Early Sep.] — Took another teacher to board for a few weeks. 

Sep. 6 — School started, and Elaine going to first year school. 

Oct. 10 — Teachers have moved to Anna Redd's as I didn't feel like keeping them any longer. 
Maxine and Mernice came to stay with me during the winter. Marion, lone, Min and myself went 
out to Colorado to visit Gladys and family and found them all well and very glad to see us. Returned 
Oct. 13, had a very pleasant trip. 

Oct. 18 — Minerva and Beverly left for Los Angeles. 

Nov. 2 — Irene came over to stay a few days, her health being very poor. Stayed about a 
week. 

Nov 14 — Maxine came down with the measles, was home from school for fourteen days, but 
wasn't very sick. 

Nov. 8 — Hurt my back, was laid up for a week, got to feeling better, was around for two days 
and took a backset, been quite miserable ever since, but am feeling better now. 

Nov. 24 — Albert and Lell came over for Union meeting. Thanksgiving day, Sade had us all 
over for dinner. It was a big wonderful dinner. 

Dec. 20 — Elaine's birthday, seven years old. 

Dec. 25 — Christmas day, and a very lonely one for me. About four in the afternoon, Sade had 
us all over for dinner again. 

Jan. 1, 1927 — Mernice's birthday, 8 years old. Gave Elaine and her a party. 

Jan. 2 — Mernice was baptized and confirmed. I'm thankful to say we are entering into the 
new year with the best of health and with grateful hearts for the goodness of the Lord unto us. And 
our greatest desire is to live better as we grow older. 

Jan. 28 — Inez Neilson, my granddaughter, was married today at my home to Cecil Conway. 

Feb. 1 — Received word that Albert Lyman was down with the measles, and was real sick and 
that a good many of our people had the mumps and measles in Blanding. 

Feb. 6 — Albert feeling better but some of the folks are still feeling poorly. 

Feb. 18— All getting better. 

Feb. 19 — Sister Jennie Nielson stayed with me over night. She is on her way to see a doctor 
on account of her poor health. 

With this entry, Sarah ended her little journal. Thereafter, occasionally she recorded some of 
her thoughts on slips of paper, usually undated, such as the following: 

"I have had my share of trouble, but I have never been in a pit from which I have had to 
struggle out alone. Always friends have stood by ready to help me. Others have 
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smoothed the rough way for me and have made a path easier for me to climb on. I 
appreciate my neighbors and friends and those who are over me." 



10. Monticello, 1926 - 1934 



As the months passed by after Alberta's death, it became increasingly hard for Elmer to work 
and to care for his precious children, especially as employment became harder and harder to find 
near Monticello. In the fall of that year, in desperation he arranged for his mother and a brother to 
take Jed and Kirk, while Maxine and Mernice went to live with Grandma Sarah and Elaine, and 
Elmer accepted employment in Colorado. 

Adjustments were accepted and outwardly life seemed to return to its usual routine at Sarah's, 
but letters written to Elmer during that time by Mernice and Jed reveal the heartbreak and loneliness 
those young children had to endure for those many months while he was away. It appears it was 
nearly a year before they were together again. 

Sarah's great remedy for sorrow and loneliness was work. Monday set the tone for the rest 
of the week, so three young granddaughters were given regular opportunities for growth and devel- 
opment. 

There seems to be no real reason for it, but years ago Mondays were traditionally washday. 
Before the days of automatic washing machines and dryers, no matter what part of the area one 
might be in, you could see washing hanging from the lines in almost any yard on Monday, providing 
the weather was cooperating. And so it was with Sarah and others in her community. In writing her 
own story, Elaine has told about those washdays with her grandma: 

Washdays were dreadful! With no modern conveniences, washday was a day I disliked 
intensely. Monday. It meant arising by 4:30, carrying buckets of water into the house to 
fill the copper boiler (before we had water piped into the house), hauling in a lot of wood 
(after chopping it when I grew old enough) to stoke into the insatiable stove to make the 
fire hot enough to keep water in the boiler close to boiling, often causing the stove lids to 
glow red. 

Two big washtubs were placed on benches, one containing a corrugated washboard. Hot 
water was transferred from the boiler to the tubs, necessitating much refilling of the 
boiler. Into the one tub would go white things first — sheets, towels, etc., a little at a time, 
then would begin the scrubbing process, using soap we had made from grease and lye. It 
takes a lot of experience in using a washboard before you can complete that long proce- 
dure without skinned knuckles on both hands and blisters on the palms. When an item 
had been scrubbed sufficiently to look bright and clean, it went into the rinse tub, but, if 
needed, into the boiler for lengthy boiling and stirring in lye water, then to the rinse tub. 
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All of these processes required much wringing, so that wrists and hands became sore, 
while lye from the soap ate at your hands, the washboard took its toll of skin, or made 
blisters, and the red-hot stove inflicted its share of bums. In spite of all the wounds, 
every self-respecting woman had her wash on the outside lines, with the inside mess all 
cleaned up, by 7:00 a.m. In the winter it was a toss-up to see which would freeze stiff 
first — the wet clothes or your fingers. The wind was brutal. 

As soon as the clothes were dry, the fire was stoked again to heat the flatirons, then the 
ironing proceeded on a pad laid on the table or whatever type of board was available. All 
shirts and dresses, of course, had been stiffly starched, so it was no easy accomplishment 
to finish an item on such surfaces and have it come out unwrinkled and unscorched. 

I am convinced that washday was a powerful deterrent to being careless with clothing, for 
it was the day of reckoning. 

In order to take advantage of the already heated stove, thus conserving on wood, this was 
also the day for baking bread. I can still remember the unparalleled ecstasy of that aroma 
coming from the oven after such a workout, capped with the total enjoyment of a slice of 
new bread, covered with cream skimmed from a pan of milk, and coated with sugar. This 
heavenly reward alleviated much — but not all — of the distaste for the day. 

Earlier in the story, washday was lightly alluded to, but with the highly descriptive report 
Elaine made of it, one can appreciate more fully what an unsavory task it was for Sarah when she 
had taken in washings earlier. But she did not recoil from any task that would help her support her 
family in those days. And even after she and Ben had their home in Monticello and Elaine was 
living with them, she went back to Bluff on one occasion and ran the Newman Hotel there for a time 
to help with family finances. And for many years after Ben's death, Sarah supplemented her meager 
subsistence by renting out some of her rooms to teachers and others. 

Sarah was never idle; there were always tasks to attend to. At times it was washing stacks of 
wool, recently sheared from the back of a sheep. Once it was washed and spread out to dry, it must 
be carded to make it soft and fleecy and free of burrs. Sarah could spin it into yam from which she 
would knit socks or sweaters. Or when necessity demanded, she would make a new dress or petti- 
coat or gown for someone. She would work at her treadle machine, saving all the pieces of scraps to 
be cut into quilt blocks. During winter days, quilting was a standard activity, for the summer days 
were required to care for her vegetable and flower gardens. 

Much of the food Sarah served in her home was what she had raised herself. In addition to 
her productive vegetable garden, she had many fruit trees, strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries and 
currants. All this required a lot of work — weeding, planting, watering, hoeing, harvesting — a con- 
stant care during the summer and fall. But finances were never anything but scarce, and anything 
she could raise or do herself, she did. In the fall, jars and jars of preserved food would go into her 
storage after many hours of labor, and the food at her table always seemed to have a unique flavor. 

With so many grandchildren, she often had others there to feed and entertain. Besides those 
grandchildren who lived with her for a time, others would drop in as they went through town or were 
in Monticello for church business. Always they were welcome. 
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In the summer of 1930, Sarah and Elaine made a visit to Montrose, Colorado to see Gladys 
and Phil and their family. Sarah never seemed to get enough time to satisfy her when it came to 
visiting with her children, and Gladys, living farther away than some of the girls, didn't get to visit 
in Monticello as much as she would have liked. So this was a special occasion. Gladys and Phil 
treated their guests royally and made each day count for as much as possible. Places like Grand 
Mesa and the Million-Dollar-Highway were wondrous sights to share. Sarah might have enjoyed the 
trip equally well without Elda's pet prairie dogs, but all in all it was a grand time. While methods of 
travel had made some giant strides since the horse-and-buggy days Sarah had known so well, when 
it could take three or four days to cover what seems a short distance to us now, it was still enough of 
a problem to get back and forth between towns that a visit to Bluff or Montrose still required some 
planning and extra effort. 

But times were definitely changing; new methods and technology were yielding a great 
influence on the whole country and in every facet of life. In the space of just a few years Sarah saw 
more big changes in the way people lived than there had been altogether since the beginning of time. 
Light seemed to fill the world with new ideas and abilities as the world quite literally zoomed out of 
darkness. The first airplane to be seen in Monticello landed in a nearby field. School children, 
adults, and anyone who was able ran eagerly to take a look at this marvelous machine. From then 
on, constant new discoveries and changes were the norm. 

The home in Monticello which Sarah and Elaine shared was always neat and immaculate, 
and in spite of Sarah's lack of entertaining toys for children, it always seemed an enchanting place to 
visit. One thing she did have that was always a fascination and curiosity for her grandchildren was a 
rather awkward-looking little apparatus called a stereoscope that must have been the forerunner of 
the View-master. It consisted of many cards of double pictures, all in brown tones, and which turned 
into a three-dimension picture when placed in the holder and viewed through the 'glasses.' To have 
a picture take on a third dimension just by looking at it through that marvelous little machine seemed 
to be a bit of magic, and magic seemed like a good way to describe the enchantment children felt in 
Sarah's house. 

Like her mother, Mary, Sarah was the grateful owner of a feather mattress. How long she 
had treasured and guarded it is questionable, but it was very much alive and well when Elaine went 
to live with her: 

Grandma had a feather mattress upon which we slept. It was quite an experience every 
day to see her shake and fluff up that immense pile of feathers, and it was a never-ending 
source of temptation to jump into the middle of it after she had just completed her pro- 
cess. Snuggling up to her in that soft bed was my one real source of security. In the cold 
winters we heated large rocks or flatirons on the stove or in the oven, wrapped them in 
towels or papers, then slid them into bed ahead of us to take some of the chill away. 
Come rain or shine, however, I doubt that there was ever a week that went by without 
that mattress being hauled out to the clothesline to be beaten and aired so that it would 
remain fresh and clean. 

In spite of the fact that Sarah's nature was mild and unoffensive, there was no question at all 
in her mind about what was right and what was wrong. There wasn't a whole lot of give or bend 
when it came to following rules that had been laid down, and for a young girl, two generations 
(actually, sixty years) younger, those rules could sometimes be excruciating to try to live by. In her 
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autobiography, Elaine shares one of her experiences when she was a teenager. 

All the kids in town were excited the day of Roosevelt's election in 1932, and nearly 
everyone who could walk expected to go to the big dance that night at the high school. 
By this time I was nearly thirteen, and confidently went home to ask, 'Grandma, may I go 
to the dance tonight?' 'You are too young; no.' 'Grandma, please, please, please let me 
go.' A long silence, then, 'Well you may go if you're home by 10:00/ 

Now the dance wasn't going to start until 9:00, and my nimble mind quickly told me that 
wasn't a very long time to be there, but my eagerness overrode all else and I was exuber- 
ant. I was going to the dance! At 9:00 the orchestra and I were there, but very few 
others. By the time things got going well, it was after 9:30. 

In those days, in this small town, dating was not carried out as it became fashionable a bit 
later to do, but all the girls congregated in one section of the hall, and the boys in another. 
Each set was danced with a different person, then the boy returned the girl to her area and 
he went back to his to survey the lot for his next choice. Very few girls came to the 
dance with a boy, but if one asked to take her home, that was the date. It so happened 
that the area where the boys congregated this night was in front of the doorway to the 
hall. 

I saw those relentless hands of the clock inching closer and closer to that fateful hour of 
10:00, but tried to ignore them. It didn't work. I became utterly miserable, knowing I had 
to leave, but being powerless to force myself to walk through that fearful lineup of boys. 
Finally, in desperation, at five minutes past ten, I sought out Doyle and asked if he would 
walk out the door with me, but big brother spurned my plea, and I frantically tried to 
decide what to do. By now it was nearly twenty after. Suddenly, to my complete horror, 
into the dance, through the lineup of boys, marched dear little Grandmother, her coat over 
her long flannel nightgown, totally oblivious to the humorous picture she presented as she 
looked for me. 

It is amazing what motivation does! I found the power to shoot through that line in one 
big hurry. 

To me, that seemed the ultimate disgrace as far as my peer group was concerned, and I 
never recovered what little self-esteem I had had in Monticello after that. Whereas I had 
been unhappy before, from then on I was miserable and hated that town even more. It 
was another bitter lesson in learning obedience. 

Considering the wide span between the ages of Sarah and her young granddaughter, it is 
understandable that there would be some gaping generation gaps. Considering too the enormous 
differences in social traditions in Wales when Sarah was young, and America when Elaine was 
young, it is a tremendous credit to both of them that they were not only able to get along so well, but 
that the bond between them was extraordinarily strong. 



11. Salt Lake City 
1934 - 1939 



In the fall of 1933, Sarah was not feeling well and decided that she would go to spend the 
winter in California with her two youngest daughters, Vilate and Minerva (Barbara), and her niece, 
Kate Ryan. Elaine went to Blanding to live with her sister Freeda, who was now married to Dave 
Guymon. 

Before she left, Sarah rented her home to the Stewarts (teachers,) encouraging them to put 
their grass clippings, leaves, and even their ashes into a hole under her storage shed that had been 
made originally for a potato pit, and which she wished now to have filled up. 

She enjoyed her stay in California, and came back to Monticello in mid May. Not long after 
her return, one morning, after the Stewarts had dumped their "cold" ashes down the hole with the 
dry leaves and grass, a wind came up, which thing is especially common in Monticello, and fanned 
some old sparks enough to start a blaze. The shed was very close to the house, and in a short while, 
flames were devouring Sarah's shed and licking at her home. 

Monticello had no fire department to call, but once the fire was discovered, school children . 
were recruited to form a bucket brigade from the pond a block away to the burning shed. The roof 
had caught fire, and the east window sill in the kitchen had burned, but the house and its contents 
were saved through the effort of a lot of willing hands. The shed and its contents were a total loss, 
including Sarah's big black sleeping cat But the most regrettable loss of its contents were all of 
Sarah's mementos and pictures she had brought from Wales, as well as some of her parents' trea- 
sures, and several of Ada and Leonard's belongings. 

Once the excitement had waned, Sarah began to clean up and take inventory, and made an 
interesting discovery. As was her usual custom, she had been reading her Book of Mormon early that 
morning, and had left the book on that east window sill, using a book of stamps as her marker. 
Miraculously, the fire had burned the window sill right to edge of the Book of Mormon and stopped, 
leaving the book itself unharmed. Elaine still has that treasured volume. 

Soon after this, in early June, 1934, Barbara and her three little girls, Beverly, Jackie, and 
Patsy, came for a visit. She had decided to divorce her husband and Barbara was planning on mov- 
ing to Salt Lake City, getting a job, and renting an apartment big enough to accommodate her and 
her girls, as well as Sarah and Elaine if her mother was willing. Sarah agreed to help. 

Barbara secured a position with Utah Power and Light, and found an apartment near the state 
capitol building. In August the move was made. Sarah was leaving the home Ben had built for her 
for the last time. She rented it out for the staggering sum of $22 a month. But that amount, added to 
Barbara's wage of $80 proved to be insufficient for the six of them, and they moved again into a 
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basement apartment at 1 16 No. State. This made it more convenient for Sarah to get to the temple, 
the store and downtown, and provided advantages for the girls as well. To lighten the food budget, 
Elaine would stand in line about once a week at the bakeries to purchase unsold products at a great 
bargain. Thirty-five cents would buy a flour sack of assorted breads, buns, cakes and rolls. 

During this time, Sade's older girls, Thora and Oral were working for their board and room 
in Salt Lake while they went to school. They visited their grandmother frequently. Elaine too went 
to work for her board and room as a mother's helper. A short time later, when Barbara and Sarah 
moved again, they were close to where Elaine was working. Their new apartment was in the home 
of the Browns, of Brown Floral, all becoming friends immediately. They were very kind to Sarah 
and did what they could for the rest of the family as well. 

In spite of the kindness of the Browns, the apartment, unfortunately, was not a good bargain 
because the dampness of the basement began to have a negative effect on Sarah; she became seri- 
ously ill, and was hospitalized for a 
month in the county hospital. Even 
after her release, she required a long 
time to regain her strength. While she 
was in the hospital, she wrote a letter 
to Barbara's girls reminding them of 
her love for them and of how she 
missed them. They had already 
become a big part of her life, and in 
her quiet way she was holding before 
them gospel principles that she hoped 
would give them spiritual direction. 
Shown here is a picture of those little 
girls published in the Salt Lake Tri- 
bune at Christmas time. 

"Children of Salt Lake City are setting 
a good example for their elders by 
their early enrollment as subs for 
Santa. Boys and girls, recalling 
joyous Christmas celebrations in then- 
own homes, are volunteering to serve 
as Santa subs for children in less 
fortunate circumstances. 

"Even 'play shows' are being utilized 
to raise funds — one such raised $3.50 
for Sub-for-Santa in one afternoon. 




"Onion Tears" aid Sub for Santa Cause: Patsy, left, and Jacqueline 
and Beverly Duncan "emote" [Original Salt Lake Tribune caption] 



"This dramatization of the fairy tale of 
the laughing princess who could not 
cry, till induced to do so by a prince 
with an onion, attracted seventy 
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customers at five cents a head. 

"Dressed in homemade and borrowed costumes, the players performed on an improvised 
stage at the home of Mrs. Barbara M. Duncan, 1034 Harrison Ave. 

"In the cast were Patsy, Jacqueline, and Beverly Duncan, Betty Lou and Bonnie Waylett, 
Marian and Lynn Smith, Elizabeth and Ruth Harris, and Sidney and Dolores Nelson." 

The summer of 1935 brought still another move for them, this time to 550 E. 2nd South. 
Again they made good friends. Sarah seemed to be an ambassador of good cheer wherever they 
moved. By this time, Elaine was living with a family near West High while she worked for them 
and went to school. Sarah was especially grateful to have the company of Barbara's girls. She was 
very proud of Barbara, who was working hard to keep her family cared for, and doing a good job. 
She was always winning awards at work. 

Another thing that brought joy to Sarah was being so near the general authorities of the 
Church. She drew great inspiration from President Grant and Elder David O. McKay. President 
Grant presented her with an autographed book, which she prized. A letter to her from him will be 
found in the appendix of this book. She would read and reread the Church publications. One thing 
that filled a good part of her time and thoughts was genealogy. It was a highlight in any week to 
receive letters from friends and relatives in Wales or Australia, from whom she hadn't heard in many 
years. 

During the summer of 1936, Sarah took Patsy with her on a trip to Colorado for an exciting 
and enjoyable visit with Gladys and her family. Even though Colorado is not far away by our frame 
of reference, there were years when distance and lack of money were big issues with which to 
contend. 

Elaine graduated from West High School in 1937, got a job, and found a tiny apartment for 
her and Sarah at 55 N. West Temple. The good thing about that move was the nearness to the 
temple — right across the street; and Sarah took advantage of that immediately. On the other side of 
the coin, besides having to share a bath, the apartment was upstairs, and put too much strain on 
Sarah's heart. Fortunately, they were able to find another place right next door on the ground floor. 
These apartments were in lovely old homes that some wealthy persons had built long ago as private 
dwellings. The place on which they then stood is where the new Family History Library and Mu- 
seum of Church History stand. 

Vilate, who had suffered for long years with tuberculosis in California was losing ground and 
wanted very much to return to Utah. Again, the guardian angel, Lell, was the one to go to her. 
LelTs health was very poor, but she insisted on going herself for her younger sister. She managed to 
get Vilate to Monticello where she had a few days to see her beloved family before she died July 28, 
1937. Lell's sacrifice in undertaking such a heavy task put her own physical condition in great 
jeopardy, but she felt it was worth it to have one more chance to do something for Vilate. 

Seeing another of her children depart, and having another grandchild, Dorothy, left without a 
mother again filled Sarah's heart with sorrow, but she found comfort and peace through prayer. 
After funeral services in Monticello, Sarah returned to Salt Lake more determined than ever to spend 
her time and remaining strength on genealogy and temple work. 

As Lell's health declined, she made another of many trips to Salt Lake to seek medical help. 
She stayed with her mother and Elaine; and Sarah and Lell rejoiced in each other's company, even 
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under those conditions. Together they did what genealogy they could, and Sarah went once or twice 
a day to the temple across the street. 

Leirs family moved to Salt Lake that fall to be near her when she was no longer able to live 
in the high altitude of Blanding. And not too long after that, Gladys and Phil also moved to Salt 
Lake seeking medical help for Phil. Sarah was extremely grateful to have daughters near her again; 
she hoped that the three of them could work together on family records that were weighing so 
heavily on her mind. But Lell's condition allowed little of that in spite of the fact that she too felt an 
urgency to work on their family histories. 

On May 13, 1939, Lell passed away. It was a serious blow to Sarah. Lell had been the one 
to whom she and other family members always looked for help and comfort, and Sarah found it 
terribly difficult to part with her. 

Gladys' husband Phil had also recently passed away, and Gladys, having already given up 
her home in Colorado, was employed as a cook and housekeeper for the Firmages, of Firmage 
Furniture. Her days off were devoted as much as possible to Sarah, and their pursuit of family 
records. 

Before Lell died, in her typical wisdom and desire to leave things as much in order as pos- 
sible, she spoke to both Albert and to Gladys, separately, and expressed her desire that they marry 
after she had gone. Albert had five girls and a son still not married; they needed a mother to add a 
stabilizing influence in that home, and Albert needed a wife and help meet to support him through 
his remaining years. Gladys had no home, nor children to look after, since hers were already grown, 
and with Lell's intuitive vision, she pointed out to them the advantages and wisdom in such an 
arrangement. But at the time she was proposing the idea, neither of them would consider such a 
thing. However, she had planted the seed, and when Albert was left alone with a houseful of girls 
and other responsibilities demanding his attention, he knew she was right, and he convinced Gladys 
of it. Rather than wait for the "conventional time of mourning" to pass, and rather than have to 
adjust and readjust, they were married on July 14, 1939. 

With Sarah's tender concern for each of her children and their children, it is surprising that 
she emphatically disapproved. For some reason or other, she was hurt over it and did not feel about 
them as she had done before and as she should have done then. But the feeling that robbed her of 
peace concerning them did not last. A report of how it was resolved for her is told in another part of 
this book under Spiritual Experiences. 

Sarah and Elaine moved yet another time. They were not really difficult to please or pos- 
sessed with wandering spirits; Elaine was just always on the lookout for a situation that might 
improve what they already had, and when she found such a situation just two houses away, they 
moved to 37 N. West Temple. The apartment was light and sunny and comfortable, and there were 
kind and charitable neighbors who became good friends. Sarah was more content in that apartment 
than she had been for years. She loved her friends, and they would go to the temple together. She 
was touched by their kindnesses, and felt peace knowing they were nearby. 

Many members of Sarah's family, as well as friends, visited her. It was convenient for her 
grandchildren to stop by when they were in town, and they were always welcomed with her kind 
words and sweet smile. Rene Morin, her granddaughter, recalled one such visit by her brother Bob 
and cousin Ben Hunt. Rene said, "One day Bob and Ben stopped to see her. She asked them if they 
were hungry, and of course they were." Sarah told Rene later that she knew she didn't have enough 
food in her kitchen to satisfy them, so "she prayed about it and got out whatever she had, warmed it 
up and served it to them. And it was according to her faith; the food lasted until they were satisfied." 
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Rene said further, "Grandma Perkins was such a tiny wisp of a lady. I could never under- 
stand the source of her energy. I knew that same frail little body had brought ten precious spirits into 
the world in extremely difficult circumstances, raised them and cared for them through such condi- 
tions of poverty and want, fed and clothed and loved them. Where could one little lady find the 
strength to sit up nights with them for months at a time and keep them all together, body and soul? 
Now I know the Lord was the source of her strength and determination to keep going and fill her 
special role as mother, teacher, provider, everything. She was committed; she kept that commit- 
ment. Even after her own children were raised, and her opportunity could have been for an easier 
life, she again chose to assume the care of dear little people who needed her. 

"We are indebted to her for so many things. I feel a deep gratitude to dear little Grandma for 
the sacrifice and almost superhuman effort she made to keep her tiny twin baby girls alive when 
almost everyone else had given up. One of those tiny girls would grow up to become my mother. 
Small wonder I love and respect Grandma so. My mother must have acquired from her the 
Christlike qualities of patience, cheerfulness, compassion, forgiveness, the ability to see only the 
good in others, and love them for what they are. 

"I guess I really learned to love and appreciate Grandma Perkins when I stayed with her in 
her small apartment on West Temple. [Both Rene and Allie lived there when Elaine was on her 
mission.] I remember coming home from work and finding Grandma on her knees in the closet 
talking to the Lord. She wouldn't hear me open the door, so when I heard her praying, I would step 
back into the hall until she was finished. It was a special experience to hear her pray; you could tell 
she knew the Lord was there listening. He was always there for her because she lived in such a way, 
putting His purposes and His word first, that His promises would have to be efficacious in her 
behalf. It must have been her great faith that kept her going and to endure all she had to endure. It 
kept her sweet and humble. She knew the Lord was mindful of her." 

Rene's earlier memories included some of her grandpa as well. She told of watching him eat 
peas with his knife, and waiting for some to fall off as they went from plate to mouth, and was a 
little surprised and disappointed when they didn't. 

To brighten Sarah's hours when she was alone in her apartment, Elaine brought home a 
canary one day. Grandma named it Joy. Elaine said, "I had no idea how she would enjoy that, but 
she became so attached to the little thing, that when it died a year or so later from gas fumes in the 
house, it made her almost as sad as parting with a child. So I bought another one which she called 
Major. She never tired of hearing them sing." 

In writing about her grandmother, Elaine said, "At times she had sick spells, but her faith was 
such that many times after an administration, I saw her make miraculous recoveries. There could 
never have been a more humble or faithful soul, I am sure, than was she. The things that caused her 
the most unhappiness, however, were the way her eyes and hearing were failing. She had a great 
dread of becoming dependent upon someone else, and with the failing of these senses, she could feel 
that dependency coming on; it worried her a great deal. She always prayed that she might live to 
take care of her genealogy and to see me married properly. She always prayed aloud, and I used to 
think she timed her prayers to make sure I was where I could hear her concern for me as she poured 
out her soul to the Lord." 



12, Last Years, 1940-1943 
Returning to Blanding 
Sarah's Death 



It was a great trial as well as a joy for Sarah when 
Elaine went on a mission. It wasn't that she didn't want 
her to go; she did, and was proud of her worthiness. 
However, she was steadily becoming more frail, and she 
depended on Elaine for many things. Besides, it seemed 
to be an impossibility financially, and yet things began to 
open up in such a remarkable way that neither of them 
could question that it was the right thing to do. The 
timing of Rene and Allie needing a place to stay while 
they worked and went to school seemed to be more than 
coincidence. The problems of finances were being taken 
care of in extraordinary ways. Elaine had debts amount- 
ing to one hundred dollars, which had to be met before 
she could leave, and there was no money with which to 
pay. Remarkably, a check came from an aunt for that 
amount, accompanied by a note saying she had borrowed 
money from Elaine's father twenty-five years previously, 
and hadn't been able to repay it before. 

Other money appeared in strange ways. When 
Sarah was alone, it was her practice to keep the doors 
locked. When Elaine came home from the mission home 
one day, Sarah asked if she had left some money in the 
cupboard. Elaine said she had not. Two days later, Sarah 
asked her the same thing, with the same response. Then 
Sarah told her that on three different occasions, when the 

doors had all been locked and no one else had been there, she had found a ten-dollar bill on her 
shelves; and in addition, an envelope containing twenty-five dollars was pushed under the door. 
While that amount may not seem significant now, it was a lot of money then, and they both knew the 
Lord wanted Elaine to serve a mission. She left on February 12, 1941 for the California mission. 
Elaine recalls, "It was extremely difficult to tell her goodbye, not knowing whether or not she would 




Sarah, downtown Salt Lake. 1941. One of her 
last pictures. 
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still be there when I came home. I know she had a hard time to keep from breaking down. She 
looked mighty tiny and frail and fragile standing there as the train pulled out; tears were streaming 
down her face. I am sure I will never forget that picture." 

Besides her joy in Elaine being called on a mission, Sarah surely must have found pleasure in 
knowing that three more of her grandchildren, Kay, Almon and Ann Lyman were also serving in that 
same mission. Another grandson, Kirk Nielson, was laboring in the Southern States as well, and 
several of her older grandchildren had already served honorably. 

Sarah's birthdays seem to have passed without a whole lot of recognition or celebration, but 
at least there was one birthday party for her reported by Aunt Gladys: 

On May 23, 1941, in Salt Lake City, lone, Bob and I prepared a birthday dinner in honor 
of Mother who was 81 years old that day. At the dinner were all of Mother's living 
children: Beatrice, Sade, Gladys, Irene, lone and Minerva [Bob], and the following 
grandchildren: U.A., Rene, Allie, Ben and Ula, Helen, Alberta, Guen, Beverly, Jackie, 
Patsy, in addition to Mary Jane Wilson and Lucretia Ranney. 

After the dinner, we sang songs and visited, and Mother said, 'I think this is the happiest 
birthday I have ever spent. I am proud of my family and they are the best girls in the 
world. And I am grateful to Mary Jane. [Mary Jane was Aunt Mary Ann's eldest child.] 
She has always stood by me and been good to me. I am thankful for every experience 
that has come into my life. God has surely been good to me and has known what has 
been best for me and given it to me. I know that this gospel, as taught by the Latter-day 
Saints, is true; that Joseph Smith was and is a prophet of God. I know that I will see and 
join my loved ones who have gone before me.' 

Sarah looked eagerly for letters from her girl every week, cherishing each one. On one 
occasion, a letter was lost, and Sarah worried that something was wrong. She became very ill not 
too long after this, and her concern over Elaine and not knowing for sure that she was all right 
probably contributed to it. Gladys recorded an experience Sarah had during that illness: 

She had been very miserable for some time, and I had spent as much time with her as 
possible, but couldn't be there all the time. As she was pretty ill, we persuaded her to go 
to the hospital, but she seemed to get worse every day that she was there. They neglected 
her, I know, and some of the nurses were curt and cross with her, so I felt I could take 
better care of her at home. I spent nearly all day getting them to release her to me on the 
25th. She seemed to improve from the first day. While at home on the 3 1st of January, 
1942, 1 was making up her bed for the day and she started to talk to me. I sensed at once 
that she was saying some important things, and said, 4 Just a minute, Mother, I'll be right 
back,' and ran for Albert to come with a pencil and paper and take down what she was 
saying. I was gone for only a minute, and she didn't know that Albert sat beside the 
door, and wrote as fast as he could in shorthand. Here is what she said: 

"... I am so thankful that I had such a fine family, and that I was permitted to raise them 
under the covenant There have been many hardships and many trials. They have just 
been tests, and it is a wonderful, wonderful thing to be considered worthy of such tests. 
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"I know that the Lord lives, that the Latter-day Saints have the true and everlasting 
gospel, that we have always had the right leaders, that we have the right one now in 
President Grant His voice has always been like music to my soul, and his life and 
testimony, a wonderful source of strength to me. 

"When we have been called upon to sustain him as our president, I have felt that I not 
only wanted to raise my right hand, but both hands and my voice, and my prayers have 
always been prayers of gratitude for such leaders. 

"I love the leaders of the Church. I love the gospel; I love my family and my neighbors. 
I think I shall live a litde longer, and I want to do all I can for my children and for my 
dead. I love them all. I want to be buried decently, but plain and simple. 

"My family are my flowers, and they are blooming all over now. Some of them are 
bright and fragrant; some of them are living too much in the shade. But how I love them 
all, and I hope they will live lives of Latter-day Saints, and die in the faith. 

"How I long to put my arms around Elaine again, but I don't want her to come home for 
my sake. I am so thankful she is getting the experience of a mission, and it would break 
my heart if anything should interfere with her completing it. I think it would kill me 
instantly if anything went wrong with her. I do want to give Leonard and Ada a good 
report of her. She mustn't come home if anything happens to me unless it is perfecdy all 
right with the authorities. 

"I am so thankful for the privilege of coming to your home here. I feel so contented and 
at rest here, and I know I'm under a good roof. When I sit under that picture of Lell and 
her family, I feel that there is a most glorious crown over my head. May the Lord bless 
her family. They have a wonderful father, and I hope they will never do anything to hurt 
him. I know none of us appreciate him as we should. 

"I love my brothers and sisters and wish I might do something to make them see and feel 
the gospel as I do. They are good people and I think they will all be saved. 

"My father was always kind and friendly with the missionaries. He used to sit up until 
one o'clock in the morning talking to them, but he couldn't see the truth. But he would 
always donate freely of work or grain or money. He was a good kind man and a wonder- 
ful father, and she was a wonderful mother. I hope my brothers and sisters will wake up 
to the gospel. I pray for Rich that his heart will be softened. I know from the feeling that 
came over me at Edmond's funeral that he will be saved. When we living children went 
to the temple to be sealed to Mother and Father, Edmond put his head on my shoulder 
and cried and said, *Oh, I would give anything if I could see it as you do, but I can't, and 
I won't be a hypocrite.' But I think he can see it now. 

"I came into this world clean and pure, but I haven't put into my life the things I should 
have done. But I do rejoice in the gospel and know that the Lord has blessed me beyond 
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all that I was worthy to receive. 

"Oh, that dear daughter of mine, Minerva. I do love that dear girl so. I wish she could 
know how anxious I am that she could see the truth. Oh, how my heart goes out to her 
and her children. I love to have her put her hands on my head; they are so soothing; they 
feel like velvet, and they are soothing syrup to my soul. She is a good girl, and she will 
be saved. 

"How thankful I am that the Lord led me to this country, and I hope I can be faithful to 
the gospel to the end. And I hope you will all do all you can for those who have not had 
this privilege. I want you all to live the gospel. I have some wonderful sons-in-law, and 
they have all been so wonderfully kind. So have all my children and grandchildren. I 
don't know why I have been so wonderfully blessed, and I want you all to know how I 
love you. Do all you can for the gospel's sake. 

"I have so much I would like to say, but I'm tired; my strength is gone. My eyes are 
failing so fast. The Lord lives, and I know it" 

It was also about this time that she had the dream of Lehi, which appears under "Spiritual 
Experiences" in the appendices. 

Regarding the allusion to Edmond in the passage above, it can be said that there were some 
members of Sarah's family who did not join the Church. This was a concern to her. She knew the 
happiness to be found in the gospel, and she would like to have shared it with them. She said, 
"When my brother Edmond died (August 10, 1929), I went to his funeral. I sat listening to the talks. 
They spoke well of him. He had been good to his neighbors, and though he had not been in the 
Church, he had encouraged his family to take part. He had been ready and willing to take a part at 
whatever was required of him to help the work out. I could not mourn; I was sorry he had not been 
able to see the gospel and have his work done in the temple. Somehow I felt that it would be all 
right, and I rejoiced that he had been released. And I could not keep from getting up and telling 
them that I could not mourn, but that I felt like shouting thanks to the Lord. It was a wonderful 
feeling; I can't describe it." 

In February, 1942, Sade left her home in Monticello to help Gladys with Sarah's care; she 
was at the home of Gladys and Albert. On the 1 1th, they moved her back into her own apartment 
where there would be less confusion, and Sade stayed with her for about a month. Sarah was ill off 
and on during the summer, but seemed to be doing better in the fall when Gladys and Albert moved 
to Blanding in September. 

World War II was in full swing, and many of Sarah's grandsons, and husbands of her grand- 
daughters were in the military forces. The war had its effect on the life of every American every 
day. Elaine was released three months early, on Sarah's 82nd birthday, in order to marry Ray 
Walton before he went into the service. Sarah had looked forward to her homecoming when they 
could be together again, and it was a surprising shock to her to learn that Elaine was marrying 
immediately on her return. In typical fashion, however, she hid her own feelings to show happiness 
for Elaine, and attended her wedding in the Salt Lake temple on May 25, 1942. 

Since it appeared that Ray would be called into the service within a week, the plan was for 
Elaine to return to Los Angeles with him, then to be with Sarah until he was assigned to a permanent 
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Last photo of Sarah, with Elaine, 25 
May 1942, 37 North West Temple, Salt 
Lake City 



station. It so happened that he wasn't called until August, at 
which time Elaine returned to their West Temple apartment, 
thinking to be there indefinitely. Sarah was thrilled to have her 
home again, and Elaine was glad to be there, since Rene was 
going to marry and move out. Elaine found a good employment 
opportunity, but the day she was to begin, she had word from 
Ray that he had been assigned to Long Beach, and he wanted 
her to come home. Tom between two people whom she dearly 
loved, it was a difficult decision. 

Elaine stayed with her grandmother for two weeks, 
during which time they went to San Juan for a visit. She then 
felt she should go to her husband in spite of the fact that she 
hated to leave Sarah. Elaine felt consoled when Sarah said she 
would come to live with them after awhile. She did not get to 

go- 
Returning again to Gladys' account: 



About the 20th of September, Mother took sick again, and Sade 
went up to care for her. On the 22nd of December, I went to relieve her, for she had been 
there for about four months. Mother was feeling pretty fair, but so nearly blind that it 
was decided to have her eyes operated on. We took her to the Holy Cross Hospital on the 
22nd. Sade and I were with her all day and night on the 23rd, when they removed cata- 
racts from her eyes. All of her family fasted and prayed for her that day, and that, to- 
gether with her faith, helped her come through the operation very successfully. 



On the 29th, Sade went home. On January 1st, we took Mother to Aunt Bob's. That 
night I sat up all night with Lisle Nielson, and the next day he died. [Lisle, one of the 
sons of Aunt Beatrice, succumbed to Alport's Syndrome, the hereditary nephritis which 
has plagued Sarah's family.] I took Mother to the doctor that day to have the stitches 
removed from her eyes; that is, Kirk Nielson took us in the car, and Mother said that that 
was the most intense pain she had ever suffered. She was very sick for several days after 
we got her back to Aunt Bob's until Kirk got someone to help him administer to her, 
when she was relieved and went to sleep. On the 3rd, in the evening, I left for home with 
the folks who were taking Lisle's body home for burial. 



Mother stayed with Bob until February 15, 1943, when Edward and Irene brought her 
here to stay with me. But it was so cold here, she stayed only about two weeks, then 
went to visit Beatrice at Bluff. She was there until March 27th. I forgot to say that when 
we took Mother to the hospital to have the surgery, we gave up the apartment where she 
had had so much happiness, and also much sorrow, and I think that never after that was 
she entirely happy. She seemed to feel 'homeless,, and though we all tried to make her 
feel at home wherever she was, I know it worried her that she had no place to call her 
own. I never realized that until just a few days before she went to conference in 
Monticello just before her death. I said one day, 'Mother, would you feel better if we 
should take everything out of this room, except the bed and your things, and you can have 
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this as your very own, and no one will have any right in here, only as you invite them or 
give permission to them.' The expression on her face was enough. We had it only partly 
fixed up when we went to that conference. Of course, she never came back to it. 

During Sarah's final visit to Bluff, she wrote to Elaine, and said that in spite of the fact that 
the sand was blowing, they were grateful not to have worse things to put up with there. And cer- 
tainly she could recall a lot of experiences that had taken place there that were much more of a 
concern than blowing sand. What memories must have filled her thoughts as she walked the same 
old dusty roads and watched the river running at the base of the cliffs she loved so well. While she 
was there, she celebrated her last birthday. Many of her friends and family members came to honor 
her, and in a letter to Elaine afterward, she listed each guest and gift and expressed her humble 
gratitude for each. Among those gifts was a pillow, along with a letter, from Doyle, Leonard's son, 
who was away at war. 

Floods of memories came to Sarah from every direction she looked in Bluff. The high red 
cliffs from which voices would echo and re-echo; the green grassy fields and unsurpassed water- 
melon patches; the high, rocky cemetery that held the remains of so many of her friends and loved 
ones, and from which elevated spot one could look down on the little town with its cottonwood trees. 
From there, she could see the old rock church whose bell would toll each Sunday; the wild San Juan 
River that at one time had flooded until it surrounded her little house. She could see the old 
Newman Hotel where, in the mid-twenties, she had assumed management for a time. In fancy, she 
may have heard the early morning crow of roosters, or wandered in the hills after wildflowers as she 
had done with her children when they were small. And the Indians! Many still lived in Bluff and 
looked much the same as when she had first seen them there. Memories! Millions of memories! How 
quickly the years had come and gone and left her with little else outside her family but memories! 

Back in Blanding again, she felt she was becoming more and more of a burden to others. 
There were always so many in and out and needing help at times. Several of her war-widow grand- 
daughters were there, some of them having babies, and Sarah could see that Gladys' help was 
needed by others besides herself. She wanted to help with the canning, but was physically unable, 
and while there was no complaint from her, it was obvious there was little peace and quiet to be had. 
She would write Elaine and keep her up on all the news of the family. In spite of the fact that her 
posterity had now reached multitude proportions, she seemed to know them all, and was genuinely 
interested in each one, regardless of the age. She would name them by name and speak of them with 
love and tenderness in her letters. She felt great compassion for all those whose families had been 
broken up by the war. 

Sarah longed to be back in Salt Lake and to have her own little place again. She thought of 
going to California, but that was too far away from so many of her children. She was more or less 
like the beautiful little canaries she had loved so dearly — caged in and helpless, unable to enjoy her 
former freedom and independence. She wasn't comfortable in Monticello; for some reason she 
always seemed to feel physically weaker there. But as stake conference approached, with the meet- 
ings being held in Monticello, she decided to go. If she didn't feel good there, she would stay only a 
few days and return to Blanding. By then, Albert and Gladys would have finished preparing the 
room for her that would be just hers. 

During the ride to Monticello on Sunday morning, Sarah said, "My eyes are so much better. I 
can see everything." And when she arrived at the meetings, she recognized all her old acquaintances 
who came to speak to her. She felt greatly encouraged to be able to see again, and assumed things 
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were looking up for her. She went to three meetings and walked to Sade's afterward, thinking it 
would do her good. 

She had decided previously that if she could find a way to go see Elaine, she would do it 
She had never felt before that she wanted to attempt the trip, but she was so eager to see Elaine and 
her little baby Ray, she made up her mind to try it. She wouldn't stay long; but she longed to see 
them. 

In a letter to Elaine later, Gladys said, "You are still her greatest concern, though she regrets 
that she has not been able to get more temple work done." 

Sweet Sarah! After enjoying those three sessions of stake conference; after having enjoyed 
better eyesight that day than she had in months; after making the decision to go to Elaine for a time 
if she could find a way; after telling Ms, before leaving Blanding for stake conference, that she was 
beginning to feel more like Blanding was her home and that she was going to be quite contented and 
happy there; after walking back to Sade's after the meetings, she suffered a debilitating stroke that 
night, followed by three days of intense suffering. She died on Wednesday evening, June 30, 1943. 
She was buried beside her dear Ben in the Monticello cemetery on July 2nd. A transcription of her 
funeral service is given in Appendix A. 

Elaine wrote an abridged account of Sarah's life in 1950, and at the end of it, she said, "One 
of my favorite poems has always been 'Thanatopsis' by William Cullen Bryant. In tribute to 
Grandma, I want to paraphrase a verse: 

She lived that when her summons came to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each must take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
She went not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, she approached her grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams." 



13. Sarah's Children 




Alberta, lone, Sade, Gladys, Vilate, Irene, Beatrice. Lell. Bob, Sarah; Leonard in background 






Mary Ellen 
Born: 
Mar: 
Died: 

Bur: 



28 Sep 1882 in Bluff 
26 Jun 1902 to Albert Robison Lyman 
13 May 1939, in Salt Lake City " 
Blanding, Utah 




Who was Mary Ellen Perkins Lyman? It was not until I was twelve that I learned that was 
Mother's name, and then only because some mail was addressed to her in that way. From the time 
of early childhood she was "Lell" to all who knew her because one of her half-brothers could not 
pronounce "Ellen." 
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Lell occupied a unique place in Sarah's family — the first of ten children. She accepted the 
responsibilities that would naturally have fallen to the oldest, and was always ready and willing to 
give, to go, to help and to be or do whatever, wherever she could to render assistance. Her creed of 
service to others was Christ-like, for it was always available to family, friends, neighbors or strang- 
ers. Her greatest joy in life was to give, which she did unstintingly for the welfare of others 
She was superior in managing and organizing her home, making do with what was at hand and being 
happy about it until there was opportunity to make changes. She taught her children to work, to 
enjoy it and to be thankful for work that they might prove themselves worthy of life. Every girl 
became proficient with thread and needle as she held classes with us to teach us to darn, to patch, 
and to sew. 

She taught us cleanliness — not just of home or person, but of thoughts and the need to direct 
them to do good. Her ability to teach singing and poetry to us channeled our thinking toward build- 
ing and strengthening our testimonies of Christ. 

Supporting our father, mothering, loving, teaching, giving, sharing, were so deeply rooted 
within her thoughts and feelings that when she felt her help was needed by others away from home, 
if it was not deemed advisable by our father for her to go, in typical fashion she would ask, "Of what 
use is my life to me if I cannot share it with others?" 

Lell Lyman was a noble, gentle, loving mother of fifteen, (ancestress of over 700 by October 
1993), who found joy and exultation in sharing with all and any whatever she possessed, including a 
great sense of humor. 

[By Ann L. Reeve] 



Beatrice Ann 

Born: 28 Feb 1884, in Bluff 

Mar: 09 Oct 1903 to Uriah Albert Nielson 

Died: 22 Feb 1949 at Price, Utah 

Bur: Bluff, Utah 

Mother of eight children 

From her earliest days she delighted in caring for and teaching children, was filled with 
empathy for them all regardless of their race or creed. As a very young girl she began teaching in 
Primary, then in Sunday School and MIA. As an adult, she became Primary President in Bluff, a 
calling she held for some twenty years. The children adored her. 

Like each of Sarah's daughters, she put the highest of priorities on cleanliness in her home 
and about her person; some of her nieces as well as her granddaughters remember visits to her home 
when they were young and their memories are of a spotless shining kitchen floor, heavenly aromas 
from food she had cooking, and of hearing her singing as she went about her work, apparently happy 
as a person could be. Not only did she master managing her home, but she grew most of what they 
ate, made cheeses, made countless quilts, but found time, in addition to her Primary work, to teach 
grade school in Bluff, and helped with the Indian schools. 

Not only did Beatrice treasure beauty of the spirit, of the scriptures, of paintings and music, 
but of plants — her flowers and beautiful garden were always a point of attraction, but she loved the 
natural offerings of the Bluff cliffs and hillsides. 

Three of her sons, Kent, Lisle and U.A., fell victims to Alport's Syndrome, which took their 
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lives, but even in the face of these tragedies, she maintained her unshakable faith that all was well — 
part of the Lord's Plan. She was equally loved by her in-laws, her husband, and all of her children. 

As with her sisters, she maintained the closest of bonds with her parents, especially with 
Sarah, and was ever ready to do whatever she could for her comfort. It was to Beatrice and Rye's 
home that Sarah went a short time before that fateful trip to Monticello, where she died, but that last 
visit to Bluff had been a time of renewal for her, with the great flood of memories associated there, 
and with Beatrice's love and care. 

[Thoughts from her family] 



Sarah Elizabeth (Sade) 

Born: 1 2 Jan 1 886 in Cedar City, Utah 
Mar: 02 Oct 1913 to George Franklin Barton 
Died: 15 Oct 1983 at Blanding, Utah 
Bur: Monticello, Utah 
Mother of eight children 

As Mother approached her ninety-first birthday, and was despairing that she was no longer 
useful and capable of contributing by work or talents to the welfare of loved ones and associates, she 
would ask "Of what use am I? Have I done anything worthwhile? What will my parents think I 
have made of my life when I shall meet them again?" 

To these questions, we, her daughters, would try to assure her how much she had achieved, 
how splendid and fruitful her life had been in the service she had rendered to all her posterity. 

Her home has always been a haven and place of comfort for many besides her own offspring. 
Hers was a special gift to make one feel special and welcome, a service of such a gracious loving 
manner that made her home a spot that must be visited by all family passers-by as well as hosts of 
others. Everyone was a friend and neighbor, all could share whatever was hers— home, food, flow- 
ers, garden and orchard. And especially her love and testimony of the Gospel of Jesus Christ Her 
culture, refinement, gentleness and peace were such a part of her character because of its influence. 

Did she accomplish anything? All of her offspring went to the temple; the biggest percent of 
missionaries from San Juan Stake at one particular time were her kin; others represented different 
areas of the Church in far places. In 1977 all grandsons had been or were on missions who were of 
missionary age, as well as many of her granddaughters. 

Her numerous posterity and all who knew her acknowledge that she has blessed their lives. 

Dearest Mother, blessed art thou among women. 

[Your daughters, Thora, Eloise andAfton] 

Gladys 

Born: 05 Jun 1888, in Teasdale, Utah 
Mar: 2 1 Aug 1 9 12 to Michael Philip Tomney 
(Bore three children; widowed) 
14 Jul 1939 to Albert Robison Lyman 
Died: 10 Apr 1972 at Blanding 
Bur: Blanding, Utah 
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Perhaps the greatest accomplishment of our mother was her love and concern for family, and 
passing that caring on to her children. Although we lived far from any relatives, because of her we 
felt we knew them well and listened eagerly as she told us stories about them. 

She loved the gospel, good books and music— enjoyed singing, and wished she could have 
had instruction in that area. 

She read voraciously and remembered well. 

Watching a basketball game was a thrill to her up until the last years of her life. 

Doing for others, whether family, Navajo, Ute or friend was happiness to her. 

When younger, she was a champion cherry picker; could carry a full five-gallon can of milk 
in each hand after having milked twenty-five or thirty cows! She could (and often did) outrun any of 
her kids or an escaped calf. 

In her 81st year she climbed a tree! 

She could teach great lessons in Relief Society or school, beat most folks in solving puzzles 
and playing games, and croon a tender lullaby. 

Yes, love, understanding, humility and service were her special traits, and we will ever 
treasure her memory, pay tribute to her and to her mother— dear little Grandma Perkins. 

[The Tommy kids— Otis, Iris and Elda] 

(Note: Pages could be written about her life with Albert— their missions to the Indians, their 
compassionate service to them at all times, their world-wide studies and travels, Gladys's help with 
Albert and Lell's families, and always her neighbors, and the fantastic help she was to her mother in 
seeking out family records. She was one remarkable lady!) 

Richard Leonard 

Bom: 28 May 1890 at Mancos, Colorado 
Mar: 05 Jun 1913 to Ada Hunt 
Died: 23 May 1924 in Salt Lake City 
Bur: Monticello, Utah 
Father of five children 

After bearing four wonderful daughters, Sarah was overcome with joy when she gave birth to 
a healthy little son. 

Leonard learned early in life to assume a man's duties— hoeing and irrigating the gardens 
and small fields, chopping and carrying wood, hauling or carrying water for household use, herding 
the cows out of the town limits and other tasks where Sarah so desperately needed help. 

Ben had a contract to deliver U.S. mail from Moab to Monticello, and from Monticello to 
Bluff. This was accomplished by horseback, and when Leonard was nearly twelve years of age, he 
was given the assignment of carrying the Monticello-to-Bluff mail three times a week, in fan- 
weather or foul, summer or winter, with Monticello being his home base.. The fifty miles each way 
which he had to cover by himself were painfully lonely, fraught with hazaixls such as unfriendly 
Indians, wild animals and reptiles. For such a young people-loving boy this was truly a difficult 
assignment. 

He developed a splendid physique, however, and loved sports, particularly basketball. Later 
on, In one game in Monticello he committed some kind of foul on another player, John Redd, which 
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caused Cindy Redd, John's mother, to come storming onto the floor to clobber Leonard with her 
umbrella! It was laughed about for years. 

After spending some time at Utah State Agricultural College, Leonard left school to many 
Ada Hunt of Bluff. The tragedies of both their deaths are covered in an earlier chapter. 

It was said of our father that he lived a clean life, was even-tempered, jovial, cheerful, kind, 
affectionate and considerate, particularly of his mother, sisters and his little family. He was just and 
fair in his dealings, deeply religious, affectionate, ambitious, resourceful, good-natured and gener- 
ous, a marvelous legacy for his children. 

[By Erma and Elaine] 



Irene (Twin) 
Born: 
Mar: 
Died: 
Bur: 



11 Mar 1894 at Bluff 

12 Feb 1913 to Edward Partridge Lyman 
24 May 1968 at Blanding 

Blanding, Utah 




Mother of six children 



In an earlier chapter of this book is chronicled the very difficult time Sarah had with her 
precious twins, so that will not be repeated here. 

During most of Irene's childhood, her father was living in Monticello, and was seldom with 
his Bluff family, so Mother's family circle was Sarah, eight sisters and one brother. Though there 
may have been poverty of comforts and necessities, there was no poverty of happiness, love of God, 
or His children, in their home. Poverty never limited their enjoyment 
of and appreciation for the beautiful world about them, thanks to a 
wise mother. Singing in their home did much to lighten their burdens 
and bring them closer to the Spirit. Some of Mother's fondest 
memories were the songs Sarah sang in her beautiful Welsh accent as 
she went about her work, which explains this lovely saying given to 
me by a friend in Wales: "To be born Welsh is to be born privileged, 
not with a silver spoon in your mouth but with music in your blood 
and poetry in your soul." Mother likewise sang the hymns she loved 
each morning as she worked in her kitchen. How I cherish the 
memory! 

Mother helped to pioneer the settling of Blanding with Uncle 
Albert and Aunt Lell, as B landing's first baby sitter. Her first contact 
with Edward Lyman came when she was a young baby, but it was 
not until after his mission that they fell in love and married. Her 
health was never good, her body never gained much strength, but she 
was able to raise her family. I will always be indebted to her for her 
choice of bringing children into the world. 

How grateful I am to know that one day I can be with my 

sweet Mother again if I can endure to the end. Her grandson, Lyman 

D. Piatt, wrote, "It has been said by one who knew her well and 

loved and admired her: No woman ever had a better claim to the 

Ben 
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Celestial Kingdom." 

[By Rene Lyman Morin] 



Ione(Twin) ,~ 

Born: 11 Mar 1904, Bluff 

Mar: 02 Oct 1914 to Marion Perle Hunt 

Died: 05 Jul 1956 in Salt Lake City 

Bur: Bluff, Utah 

Mother of six children 

Ione's childhood was one physical trial after another: besides her poor start at birth, and the 
scarlet fever episodes, she suffered painful head and leg aches; was trampled by a horse and severely 
injured; had chicken-pox, measles, mumps, and other diseases. The family, especially Sarah, at- 
tested to the healing power of the priesthood in her behalf many times. 

She was a fun-loving girl, with a quick mind and a great sense of humor. She loved music, 
and learned to play the organ, mouth-harp and guitar, and could play by ear any song she had heard. 

In 1914 she married Marion Perle Hunt in the Salt Lake Temple. He became a Forest Ranger 
and was stationed at Kigalia on Elk Mountain, where the family spent their summers. lone loved 
both her rock home in Bluff and the mountain cabin, but the summers spent at Kigalia with her 
family gathered safely near and with few intrusions from the outside world were highlights in her 
life. ' 

To them were born LaMont Marion (drowned in the San Juan River when about eight years 
old), Bene, Benjamin, Beatrice (known as BeBe — died of diphtheria when only five or six years), 
Richard Leonard (R.L.) and Helen. 

Her adversities were not all limited to her childhood. Marion died in 1938, leaving her with 
no means of support. During a serious case of flu and pneumonia, she began having seizures, which 
without medical intervention, continued to plague her after her recovery from the flu. Her home in 
Bluff burned to the ground with nearly all of her earthly possessions, then her beloved son Ben died 
at age 26, which was a devastating blow to her. 

After her home burned, the family moved to Salt Lake where she relished living closer to her 
family. Helen married Wes Woods and Mother lived with them most of the rest of her life. In early 
1956 respiratory problems necessitated her being hospitalized, and in July she was called Home, 
grateful for her many blessings. 

[By llene and Helen] 



Alberta 

Born: 29 Aug 1895 at Bluff 

Mar: 22 Oct 1913 to Elmer Mackelprang Bailey 

Died: 1 1 Mar 1926 at Cortez, Colorado 

Bur: Monticello, Utah 

Mother of four children and pregnant with her fifth at death ( 

As noted in an earlier chapter, at age three Mother suffered serious bums and had to be 
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carried around on a pillow for weeks. Through faith and prayers she was healed but carried terrible 
scars all of her life. This experience, however, became a spiritual blessing, for she gained a life-long 
testimony of our Heavenly Father's concern for His children, a teaching she passed on to us. 

Mother was always active in community and church activities; she loved to be in plays, to 
sing in choirs or musicals and she sang constantly as she went about her work; she loved sports, 
especially basketball, and loved to ride horseback into the mountains. On one such occasion she was 
riding a little mare up toward the mountain when a wild stallion pursued her and her mount. Some 
cowboy rescued her, but she narrowly missed being seriously hurt. 

Mother was a beautiful woman, standing straight and tall (almost 5'7"), the tallest of 
Grandma's girls. She had beautiful dark brown wavy hair, sparkling eyes and a slim trim figure. 
She had many talents, especially in making clothes for herself and her family. 

On October 22, 1913, she was married to Elmer M. Bailey — she was eighteen and he nine- 
teen. They thrilled again and again as each of us children made our appearance, and were totally 
dedicated to our welfare. 

She was an excellent housekeeper, as were all of Grandma's girls — so quick and efficient. 
When she prepared a meal every utensil was cleaned and put away as she used it. 

She was a great help and inspiration to Dad; had a deep love and respect for her father and 
mother and did everything to help make their lives happier (also for Dad's parents), 

A song she requested to be sung at her funeral was "Guide Me to Thee." Her life had done 
just that! 

[By Maxine Bailey Allred] 



Ella Vilate 

Born: 02 Sep 1897 in Bluff 

Mar: 07 Feb 1923 to Ralph Hughes Kent 

Died: 28 Jul 1937 in MonticeUo 

Bur: MonticeUo, Utah 

Mother of one child 

I have only a few memories of family life with my mother because illness forced her to leave 
us before I was five years old. One of my fondest memories is of her "dressing me up," brushing my 
hair, and making me feel as though I looked so special for an unaccompanied walk to the end of our 
block to meet daddy when he came home from work. This was a daily reunion of the happiest kind. 
I am sure this extra routine was difficult for her as she was quite ill with tuberculosis at the time. 
But her love was selfless and given so generously. 

Confined in the sanatorium she was able to communicate her high values and expectations 
for me through her letters and my visits. I was never allowed inside her room, however; we had to 
communicate through her window. I still have some of the letters she wrote to me and to my father's 
parents. Her love and concern for us runs through them, often with expressions of appreciation to 
my grandparents for my care — never a trace of despair or self-pity came from her. All of the Kent 
family loved her dearly. 

She had an extraordinary talent for being able to look at a garment and cut a pattern. I still 
have a little blue taffeta dress, size 4, with matching accessories, copied from an exclusive store in 
Los Angeles. A few pieces of her craftwork remain to show her creativity and her skills. 
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Poetry was her gift throughout her life. Her sister Gladys wrote: "Beauty was food for her 
soul. She loved it in any form. She could listen for hours to anyone who could express themselves 
well and was enthralled with good music." In one letter she wrote: "The fiery Bolero by Ravel 
simply turns my blood into fire. I think I could dance forever to it and compose my own dance 
steps. I think, though, that Schubert is my favorite composer." 

She was full of faith and courage, and was lovely in every respect! 

[By Dorothy Vilate Kent Blessi] 



Minerva (Barbara or "Bob") 

Born: 07 Mar 1901 at Bluff 

Mar: 14 Nov 1921 to Glen Gordon Duncan 

(Divorced; Mother of three daughters) 
07 Sep 1956 to Edward Carl Rowe 
17 Dec 1988 at Beaver, Utah 
Forest Lawn Memorial Park, Glendale, CA. 



Died: 
Bur: 




Being the youngest of Sarah's children, "Bob" was known and loved by most of her nieces 
and nephews, as well as nearly all people who knew her as a child or beautiful adult. The following 
tribute was given at her funeral by Elaine: 

"There are some people who play such multiple roles in life that they cannot be separated 
into just one. Such was my beloved Aunt Bob. To me, she was friend, aunt, mother, sister — all 
wrapped in one beautiful package... 

"She never criticized or found fault, but always built others up by her understanding and she 
was able to suggest alternate courses to wrong decisions without making anyone feel he/she had 
failed. I loved her for this — we were close, close friends. This was Aunt Bob. 

"Her grooming was impeccable. She could make the most drab article of clothing look 
stunning when it was on her. She had a knack of adding a scarf, pin or flower to her attire and it 
would just come alive. She was beautiful, this Aunt Bob... 

"She was loving and compassionate, full of sympathy for people of all ages — the elderly, the 
middle-aged or the very young — everyone flocked to her with their troubles and went away soothed 
and comforted. This was Aunt Bob. 

"On the 07th of September 1956 she married Edward Carl Rowe at Lake Tahoe. He had a 
great sense of humor and for over 32 years he provided her with companionship and the sense of 
security she had been missing. 

"On the 17th of December 1988, she suddenly suffered a massive heart attack and passed 
away, nearly 88 years of age — still as beautiful to me as ever. With all my heart I loved and re- 
spected and admired her. How I miss this Aunt Bob." 

(Note: Uncle Ed has remarried and is still living in that comfortable home in Beaver which 
Aunt Bob loved so much.) 



14. Memories from Some 
of Sarah's Grandchildren 



Before this story was attempted, letters were sent out to Sarah's grandchildren inviting them 
to contribute any thoughts they might want to have included. Many of their responses told of the 
same things, but the following are some of their feelings: 

Kirk Nielson — On one occasion, I made a trip to Salt Lake. Mother told me to be sure to visit 
Grandma. She said, "Grandma will welcome you with open arms, and share with you whatever she 
has." 

Maxine Bailey Allred — Mernice and I lived with her for some years after Mother died. She 
must have been close to seventy. Each Saturday, if the weather allowed, all the bedding was hung 
on the lines to air, even if the wind was blowing and it was cold. The cupboard shelves were wiped 
clean and put in order; the mop boards and window sills dusted. On Monday, washday, it was my 
chore to get all the clothes scrubbed on the board before I went to school. We all wore those old- 
fashioned knit underwear. They were warm, but quite a chore to scrub on the board. After the 
washing was done, Grandma cleaned and polished even the washtubs before hanging them up. I 
remember the dainty, crisply-ironed aprons she always wore. She chose such dainty pastel prints, 
and they were always fresh and clean. She taught us the gospel. She made sure we observed fast 
day, had family prayer and paid our tithing. If ever we carelessly broke a dish, we paid for it; she 
taught us to be careful. 

Ellen Lyman Atkin — Grandma was the epitome of true virtue and womanhood. I will never 
forget her deep concern for Mother's well-being. I still seem to hear Grandma say of her, "Oh, the 
dear, dear girl" I remember how Grandma loved toast made from Mother's homemade bread. 
Mother knew how to do it to perfection to please her. Grandma had beautiful long, gray hair. It was 
a wonderful treat for me to be rewarded with a chocolate after combing it for her. 

Enone Lyman Hardman — I admire her for many things: her efforts to make life easier for 
Mary Ann, her conversion to the gospel through the spirit of the hymns; her unselfish devotion and 
her constant care over her tiny twins, and of the Indian woman who came with goats milk in a dirty 
coffee can, telling Grandma this would make them better. I never knew a person who kept herself 
more clean and neat in her home. Her kitchen always smelled of freshly-baked yummy things. 

At one time I was visiting Grandma in Monticello. The wind was blowing as it can only in 
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Monticello. Grandma was washing; she was having a terrible time trying to pin the clothes on the 
line, and asked me to help hold it still. I had a hard time even catching it, but once I did, there was 
magic in its power, and the line and I were having a whale of a good time when the line broke, and 
the white sheets, towels, underwear, etc., fell into the thick mud just as Grandpa came around the 

corner. "You little ," he bellowed, "What do you think you're doing?" Grandma's gende 

voice in my defense said, "Now don't you scold her; she was helping me". "The she was; she 

was pushing it." But Grandma saved the day for me. 

When Mother came to visit me, she sometimes brought Grandma there to spend a night or 
two. One night Mother had placed a demijohn under the bed so Grandma wouldn't have to go to the 
bathroom. Everything was quiet in their room when Milton, my husband who loved them both 
dearly, remembered something else that might add to their comfort. He opened the door quietly and 
saw what he thought was Grandma praying on the other side of the bed. Milton reverently bowed 
his head and closed his eves. Then I heard dear little Grandma laughing as if her sides would split 
This most modest of all women had taken in the whole picture, the demijohn, and her on it, and 
Milton thinking she was praying. 

Freeda Perkins Guymon — When visitors went to her home, she always wanted to make them 
feel welcome, and always fed them. I remember how she loved the Savior. It was her greatest desire 
that her family live good lives so that some day they would be worthy to meet Him. 

Ann Lyman Reeve— The Lord was her closest and dearest friend, and on Him she relied 
heavily for her needed blessings. One could feel of her great strengths and the security she had 
gained in the hard, rough life that she lived as a pioneer. [Ann and Ellen both admitted to having 
taken advantage of Grandma's inability to hear well. They would carry on little conversations with 
each other while Grandma was praying. They later wondered if she really did hear them and knew 
of their rudeness and naughtiness.] 

Helen Hunt Wood— Grandma Perkins was a beautiful and gracious lady. She had the gift to 
make one feel he was important to her. Her demeanor was one of gentleness, soft-spoken, but she 
was no pushover. One knew immediately she deserved the respect she demanded. She was a 
teacher who used every teaching moment to strengthen values and an appreciation for a loving 
Heavenly Father. When I visited her one time in her apartment by the temple, she taught me the 
Articles of Faith, and I've never forgotten them. Another lesson she taught this country girl with 
uncultured habits, with kind instruction, was that with city plumbing, it isn't appropriate for one to 
stand on the front porch to brush his teeth and spit. 

Afton Barton Frost— It was nice to have a grandma that lived close enough that we could 
walk over to see her and enjoy her flowers. I recall the metal and wire gate that could be swung 
either way when unlatched, and that on either side of the cement walk was a small, well-trimmed 
privet hedge. 

The day after Grandma's shed burned, she had a wonderful story to tell us. She showed us 
her Book of Mormon and the charred and burned window where this special book had been lying, 
and told us to remember that the Lord had saved this book miraculously so that everyone would 
know of its truthfulness. That was when my love for that great book began. 
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Karl Robison Lyman — When I visited Grandma Perkins as a little boy, I received the definite 
impression that her home was always neat and clean, that things were orderly and arranged conve- 
niently. I can yet see the big woodbox beside the kitchen stove, filled with wood, and the area 
around it was clean. Her much-used broom was in a corner back of the woodbox. The two-quart jar 
of yeast start was on top of the warming oven. She called my attention to the little explosions of 
yeast as they would shoot to the top of the jar and settle down again. 

I remember her pointing out to me and other children who were there, some of the items on 
the mantle of the fireplace. Since we did not have a fireplace in our home, the whole thing seemed 
full of interesting things a little boy would like to explore, but was told they were off limits. 

I remember the neatly-combed hair pulled back in a bun on that beautiful lady. She wore 
decorative combs in her hair, her dress was carefully pressed, and her manner of speech was soft. I 
never heard her say anything cheap or shoddy. Everything about her told me she was a lovely lady. 

As I got older and had occasion to know of the challenges this little Welsh lady had faced, 
and some of the rebuffs and heartaches that had been hers to endure without retaliation, the more I 
came to realize that indeed she had, as a fundamental part of her makeup, love and charity for every- 
one. 

Iris Tomney McCoy — Grandma Perkins came to visit our family in Montrose when I was 
quite young. As we were walking one day, she stopped our childhood chatter and challenged us, 
"Be still and be aware of our Heavenly Father." As we went on, she quoted the scripture, "Be still, 
and know that I am God," explaining it somewhat to my childish mind. In my late teens, she was 
sympathizing with me over some teenage crisis, and consoled me with another scripture, "This too 
will pass." 

The spring before she passed away, she was miserable, but always an example of good cheer, 
so sweet, so patient and grateful. She and Ellen and I were more or less confined to the folks' home 
in Blanding. She talked of the effort it was for her at times in raising her family as a plural wife. 

Always, always, she knelt beside the bed at night to offer her thanks, to pour out her heart to 
her listening Father in Heaven. 

She had a delightful sense of humor and a clever way of bringing out a point by telling a little 
story from her life or that of another without pointing out a weakness in anyone. There was never a 
word of complaint from her, just regrets for causing problems for others. What a great example! 
How I love her! 

Eloise Barton Mahon — When Grandma lived across from the temple, a lot of people took 
advantage of the fact that that was a very handy place to stay. They might not stay long, but it all 
added up when she was living on a very limited budget. With Leonard and Ada and Alberta all 
leaving their families before they were grown, she had lots of opportunity to help raise grandchil- 
dren. 

Ilene Hunt Hurst — When the weather got wintry in Monticello, Grandma and Elaine would 
pack up and go to the friendlier climate of Bluff. They were a breath of fresh air in our rather clois- 
tered society. We children were a noisy bunch, but I don't remember that she ever reprimanded us 
for it. I remember one Sunday dinner when she asked Mother why there were no napkins on the 
table. We did try to use napkins at least part of the time after her refining influence on us. One day 
at the table, I called, "Butter, please." Grandma commented that that was not bad, but a nicer way 
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would have been to say, "May I have some butter please?" 

I remember how proud she was to show us a chair back Grandpa had made in prison. It 
seemed to be a badge of honor to her. Her home always seemed to be a place of tranquility, beauty 
and refuge, even when it was only one room. 

Grandma had a sense of humor. I don't remember her ever laughing a hearty laugh, but her 
eyes would sparkle, and the comers of her mouth would crinkle and turn up. Maybe she thought 
loud laughter unladylike. 

Grandma was a bastion of spiritual strength. She radiated a faith that proclaimed "With the 
help of the Lord, I can handle the worst life can deal out with equanimity." She also seemed to have 
an innate understanding of the homily we speak so glibly about today: the courage to change that 
which she could that needed to be changed; the humility to accept that which she could not change; 
and the wisdom to know the difference. 

Elda Tomney Grover — I remember Grandma as a perfect lady; and I do mean lady — a 
special lady! One time when she and Elaine came to Montrose to visit, she really made me unhappy. 
It was my job to hang some of the little things, including socks, on a fence to dry. I didn't have 
enough clothesline space for everything, so I just threw things over the fence the quickest way I 
could. I had lots of playing that had to be done. She came and got me and made me take everything 
off, mate the socks, and hang everything according to color and size. I was unhappy, but I thank her 
for that lesson. 

I remember her flower garden and how she loved it, particularly the pansies. She related the 
song, "Little Purple Pansies" to me. To this day, I think of her when I see pansies. 

Ky Lyman Bishop — Grandma was a petite, trim, neat little lady who always wore hat and 
gloves when she went out. One time when I was visiting her as a child, she made a peep show for 
me. I thought it was about the most wonderful thing I had ever seen. 

At every meal I ever remember eating at her house, she always had cheese, and always used 
mugs to drink from. They were delightful, deep earthen cups that had pictures of birds and flowers 
on them. 

She told me that as a young lady in Wales she had a boyfriend. One day she went to his 
house and caught him in the tub taking a bath. He was embarrassed; she thought it was funny. 

When Dane was killed, Grandma came from Monticello and told Mother that Uncle Leonard, 
who had died, had been with her for several days, and that he had stayed with her until Dane died. 

Dorothy Kent Blesse— All I remember of Grandma is my visit with Mother at 
Grandmother's house in Monticello. I remember her caring for her currant bushes. I guess plants 
fascinated me even then, because I remembered the word "currant" I remember how it felt to be 
held close to her. I got a feeling of much love, but she was also strict, and would not appreciate any 
foolishness. 

Oral Barton Johnson— When Trav and I were married in Salt Lake in 1940, Grandma and 
Elaine invited us to stay at their home on West Temple until after the ceremony. Mother was with us 
too to take care of Grandma, whose health was not good. They treated us royally. Elaine and I slept 
on the beautiful green lawn close to the small front porch. No doubt the police would pick up 
anyone being that brazen today. 



* 
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Never in my association with her do I recall Grandma becoming obnoxious or overly-de- 
manding in spite of the ill health she suffered so long. 

Edith Lyman Smith — My earliest memories of Grandma go back to the time she lived in the 
red brick home on Main Street in Monticello. She had allowed Elaine to have a play house in the 
shed which stood apart from the house. As a little girl, I think the joy of going to Grandma's was 
centered more on the playhouse than on Grandma. It had charm and appeal for me. 

I always found joy in going to Grandma's house on West Temple. There was a sweet spirit 
in that humble home. I remember how Grandma loved her little canary, and the heartache she felt 
when the little songster died. 

I learned a good lesson when I was visiting my Barton cousins in Monticello. Grandma was 
there, and Aunt Sade was making pancakes. When they were passed to me, I took two before every- 
one had had a chance to get one. Grandma chided me after observing my selfish act. I put one back 
and remembered the lesson. 

Among my keepsakes is a little card of congratulation sent to me by Grandma when I gradu- 
ated from high school. I also have a little note dated September 20, 1936 from her. It reads, "My 
Dear Little Edith, may you always wear the same sweet smile, the same warm handshake. Be 
faithful and true in whatever you do, and the Lord will always take care of you." 

I remember her soft, gentle smile and the warmth and firmness of her handshake. When I 
consider her life, her show of faith to forsake her home and family for the sake of the gospel, I know 
He did truly take care of her. 

Grandma was a lady in the truest sense of the word; she was genteel, refined in her speech 
and actions, modest and moderate in what she wore. She left a pattern for living I am proud to 
emulate. 



Alberta Lyman O'Brien- 
and going through your letters, 
I feel as if I know her far better 
than I did before, so I'm 
grateful for this chance to 
study her life and feel the 
enormous impact she still has 
on many hundreds of her 
posterity. I am humbled to be 
one of her grandchildren and 
am glad to learn that I am like 
her in part — I insist on mating 
socks before they're hung just 
as she did. I would be happy 
to think there may even be 
some more worthwhile charac- 
teristic I have copied in my 
life. 

One of my very first 
impressions of Grandma was 



-After having put many, many hours into this account of Grandma, 




Some of Sarah 's young grandchildren: (back row I to r) De Alton Lyman, Thora 
Barton, Karl Lyman, Iris Tomney, Ann Lyman, Sara Lyman, Elda Tomney, Oral 
Barton (in front of Elda), Klar Lyman; (next row) Mark Lyman, Otis Tomney, 
Doyle Perkins, Freeda Perkins, Maxine Bailey; (front row) Dane Lyman, Kay 
Lyman, Jed Bailey, LaMont Hunt, 
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her accent. I thought perhaps 
she never learned to speak 
plainly. As I grew older, I 
loved to hear her say my 
name, leaving out the "r." 
One of the interesting ideas 
she must have learned from 
her childhood is that the dark 
is frightening. When my first 
child was very tiny, I took 
him with me to a family 
gathering at her place one 
night, and I laid him on the 
bed in a dark bedroom. She 
was shocked that I would 
leave him there without some 
kind of a light on. She asked, 
"Won't he be afraid?" 

I think she was never 
afraid of anything, or if she 
was, she overcame it in a 
hurry and moved coura- 
geously toward the light. I 
love her dearly for many 
things, but most of all for 
giving me her first child, who 
was so beautifully taught and 
prepared to be my mother. 

Thora Barton Nor- 
ton — Something about her 
makes me think of pictures 
and descriptions of Emmeline 
B. Wells, one of the early 
Relief Society presidents. 
Perhaps it was her small build 
and gende features, but also 
the words regarding character, 
"Dauntless courage and a 
determination to rise above 
adversity — ." 

When I was a young- 
ster in school we lived just 
across a pasture from grandpa 




Some of Sarah's grandchildren as adults: (Back to front, left to right) Elda 
Tomney Grover, Klar Lyman Bishop; Enone Lyman Hardman, Elaine Perkins 
Walton, Barbara Perkins Rowe (Sarah's daughter), Erma Perkins Crawford, 
Ilene Hunt Hurst, Thora Barton Norton, Rene Lyman Morin, Guen Lyman 
Smith; Karl Lyman, Dorothy Kent Blessi, Alberta Lyman O'Brien 




Some of Sarah's grandchildren, July 1980: (Center front, right to left) Ann 
McQueen's daughter Jean Kidd, holding daughter Katy; beside her is Kirsten 
Liechty, granddaughter of Alberta O'Brien whose daughter Terri was taking the 
picture; Edith Powell Smith (now Frost), Ann McQueen (now Reeve), Allie L. 
Piatt, Candy O'Brien, Alberta O'Brien, Enone Hardman, Barbara (Minerva) 
Rowe, Elaine P. Walton 
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and grandma Perkins. We made visits daily, sometimes more than once. Their beautiful flowers, 
orchard and vegetable garden were for all to share. 

Many were the happy hours with cousins, playing the phonograph, looking at a fine collec- 
tion of cards for a stereoscope, and being entertained by their own fine music, good stories and fun 
games. 

Grandma was so appreciative of little services performed for her, such as combing her hair, 
reading to her, and doing small errands. 

As the disabilities of lengthened years began to take their toll, one of the things I remember 
best was her faithfulness to her religion. Though she could hear little and see only poorly, she was 
always in her proper place at church, dressed in a very careful manner in the best her circumstances 
would provide. 

She displayed culture and refinement always. 



Appendix A: 

Sarah Williams Perkins 9 Funeral 

July 2, 1943, Monticello, Utah 



[Opening Remarks, by Bishop L. Frank Redd, presiding:] 

We have met here this day to pay our respects to one of the worthy members of this part of 
the country, a pioneer who has spent her life and has done her full share in building up this part of 
the country. The things that she has done have left many happy memories in the hearts of the people 
who lived in this part of the land. We will now be favored with a number by the Monticello Ladies' 
Quartet. 

[Song: "I Need Thee Every Hour," sung by Edith Lyman, Cleone Cooper, Flora Hammond and 
Marvel Bruce.] 

[Prayer, by Karl R. Lyman:] 

Our Father in Heaven, at this time we have gathered to pay our final respects to one of thy 
hand maidens who has been called home. We pray thee, Heavenly Father, to bless this meeting with 
a rich outpouring of thy spirit. Bless us that from occasions of this kind, we may strive to live nearer 
to thee. Help us to appreciate things for their true worth. Help us to appreciate the lives of such 
people as this fine woman, that we may strive to emulate them. We pray for thy blessings to be upon 
her loved ones; bless them with the assurance of thy direction over the things that take place. Com- 
fort them and be with them in all the trying scenes that await them, that they may meet with her 
again in due time and safety. We dedicate this meeting to thy care at this time, and we do it in the 
name of Jesus Christ, Amen. 

[Song: "Whispering Hope," sung by Max Bailey, Ruth Bailey and Marvel Bruce.] 

[Remarks, by Daniel B. Perkins:] 

Brothers and Sisters and friends, I hope I may have your prayers today, that I shall have the 
power to control my feelings in my attempt to meet this request. For one to speak adequately of the 
life and virtues of an individual, they must have had an intimate association and a close understand- 
ing. They must have experienced some of the experiences that the individual has had. So at this 
time, I am requested by my sister, Mary Jane, that she regrets very seriously that she was not able to 
come here today and speak on this occasion. There has been a beautiful relationship between Aunt 
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Sarah and Mary Jane all the days of their lives, and I am sure that had she been here, she could have 
given a great deal of inspiration and comfort to you who are here today. 

I should like to say that since I was informed yesterday I probably would be asked to speak 
today, there has been one thought that keeps reoccurring in my mind, and that is: There should be 
no tears at the crossing of these roads. I think never before in my life have I attempted to visualize 
the life of an individual that seems to me to have been more complete than this one. In the last 
twenty-four hours, I have attempted in my mind to visualize the life of this woman as it has been 
represented to me from her birth in 1860 in Llantwit Vairdre, Wales, as I understand it, until she 
came to conference the other day. As I see it, it seems to me that this cycle is most complete. 

If I am given a handful of seeds to plant, of some beautiful plant, and I plant these seeds and 
have the pleasure of watching them germinate, then unfold to maturity and again reseed themselves, 
the cycle is complete; there are no disappointments; there are no regrets. Things are as they should 
be. So I say, the truth keeps coming back to me that the cycle of this beautiful life has been com- 
pleted. And I should like to preface my remarks with this thought. I cannot tell you who the author 
of it is, but I ran across it the other day, and the words go like this: "Blessed is the man indeed who 
carries with him always a God, an ideal, and who obeys this ideal." That application fits perfectly 
into the life of this good woman. I think that all the days of her life, she has definitely had in mind a 
goal, a God, an ideal, and she has not gone far from that ideal. Her life has not all been pleasure. 
She was the wife of my father; the sister of my mother. In her early life, her experiences typify the 
realization, and the attempt to realize an ideal, rather than to follow the natural course that most girls 
follow — the realization of a romance. And so perfectly has she followed that ideal, that I think it has 
been an inspiration to all who have known her intimately. 

In my estimation, the greatest accomplishment to which an individual can aspire is to fix 
permanently and definitely in youth a worthy ideal, then let his behavior through life indicate his 
desire to accomplish that thing. This is just what happened in the life of this individual. I think it 
has been so beautifully fulfilled in the life of her family. She had nine daughters. Six of them are 
present today. And I dare say that these daughters, if they were given the wish of their hearts today, 
would desire nothing more than the assurance that their lives would be as completely visualized, or 
anticipated, and completely fulfilled as their mother's, in the ideals which they hold. I should like to 
say this in the presence of these girls: that it is the thought and also the life of every individual that 
his family is, of course, the supreme nucleus, as far as his social life is concerned. As John Hamilton 
once said, "Our family is more dear to us than any other group in the world; our state is more dear to 
us than any other state; our nation is more dear to us than any other nation," and we all know from 
experience that this is true. 

I would like to idealize the hopes and aspirations, the things that this family has had in view 
and has lived for. Somehow or other, we think of our families as superior to others; but in my 
association with this part of our family, and my intimate association with these girls, I have been 
forced to this conclusion — perhaps I shouldn't make this confession — but I think I have never before 
seen a family who has been more in unity, or has been of one mind and one purpose in view, as far 
as their social and spiritual lives are concerned, than has this family. And I think I can truthfully say 
that as far as being one, and as far as devoting their thoughts and lives to what they have accepted as 
their convictions in a spiritual way, that they have succeeded, equalled, and surpassed our own 
family. I believe that they have been content in that vision and in that hope and in that conviction 
perhaps to exceed even that of my own mother's family, and so I have felt at this time I would like to 
pay these girls that compliment, and to let them know that I appreciate their worth and value. 
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Now I would like to say in conclusion that I have no desire at this time to eulogize the 
personal virtues of Aunt Sarah. I prefer to silently contemplate these virtues as she has expressed 
them in her behavior in life. I pray that God will be with us, and that He will bless us always that we 
may definitely fix some great goals and ideals in our lives that will direct us as these have directed 
this woman. 

I am very much delighted to see some of our relatives from Iron County that we understood 
would not be able to be here — Aunt Sarah's sister, Jane Hunter, and her brother, Will Williams. 
This will indeed be a great comfort to the family. I sincerely hope that they will enjoy themselves 
here and return home safely. Thank you. 

[Song: "Sometime, Somewhere,' 9 sung by Ellen L. Atkin, Allie L. Platte and Rene BrinkerhojfJ 

[Remarks, by Sister Emma Wood:] 

I would like to say that I have known Sister Perkins sixty years. She was a girl friend of 
mine before she was married in Cedar. Then I moved to Bluff, and we were friends there. Then we 
moved to Monticello. I visited her in her home in Salt Lake, and she always made me welcome. 

She is a woman who had lots of faith and courage. If it had not been for that faith she had, 
she would not have been able to go on. And Sister Perkins was a good wife and mother, and what- 
ever she did, she did well. I have learned to love her through my associations with her, and I think 
she has a wonderful family. I hope the Lord will bless them that they will not take it too hard. I 
pray the Lord to bless her grandchildren who are not here at this time. I know they would like to 
have been here. Sister Perkins raised quite a large family; then she raised her son's family and her 
daughter's family, and they all thought everything of Grandma Perkins. 

I pray the Lord to bless you all in the name of Jesus Christ, Amen. 

[Violin Solo: "Lead Kindly Light,' 9 by Thomas Evans J 

[Remarks, by Albert /?. Lyman:] 

I sincerely pray that I may be able to control my emotions and to express some of the very 
deep feelings that have come to me. Sister Perkins has been my only mother for thirty-five years. I 
have known Aunt Sarah probably as long as Sister Wood has known her, because I remember her in 
the fort at Bluff when I was just a little bit of a boy toddling around there, and I knew her then. I 
have known her almost all of my life. She has been intimately connected with the most thrilling 
scenes that I have had to go through, and personally, while I might shed tears, they are not tears of 
regret. If it were proper, I would feel to envy her, and wish that my work were as nearly completed 
and well done as hers. As Dan has said, her life's accomplishments were wonderfully complete. 

When we think of her having begun her life in distant Wales, and think of the many who 
were offered the gospel the same as she was offered it, and think of the way she accepted it, and 
what she went through for it, I see in her heart the same things that were in the heart of my own 
mother and my own father. I told my wife ever so many times that no one could plead the cause of 
their mother as eloquently and successfully as she has done by her life, and then by the life of her 
children after her. When I think of how Sister Perkins instilled the gospel, and loved the gospel into 
her children, I tell you it is a most splendid accomplishment. 

The glories of this world, that people become so foolish about, that all fade away, they come 
to an end. When I think of the life of Sister Perkins, I think of the saying of Christ: "Whosoever 
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heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man who built his house 
upon a rock; and the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew upon that house, and it 
fell not, for it was founded upon a rock" (Matthew 7:24-25). I see people who have had the glory 
and riches of this world, and I think of the thorny path and the poverty and the humility and the 
disappointment and the discomfort that Sister Perkins has gone through patiently. I think of her 
splendid family. She had nine daughters and one son. Three of her daughters have gone on; the son 
has gone on; the other six daughters are here. She has a numerous posterity. That posterity, not only 
in the future, but at the present time rise up and call her blessed because of the splendid opportunities 
she has given them, and the precedent she has established for them. 

I want to tell you that Sister Perkins was engaged in a very important and wonderful busi- 
ness — the most important business in which people can engage — the business of gaining eternal life. 
And I look at the inevitable and not distant tomorrow when we will look back at the things in this 
world, and we will think, "What did I get out of it?" If we haven't gained the things that endure, it 
won't be worthwhile to have lived. I remember the words of Christ when He said, "In that day, there 
shall be weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth." 

I have had Sister Perkins in my home, Grandma to us, to me and my wives and children. She 
has prayed with us; she has been in our home meetings; she has born her testimony to us, and her 
faithful desire, as uncompromisingly and very plainly expressed, has been to be saved in the king- 
dom of God. That was the main thing in her heart. When she has been hobbling around with very 
little eyesight to see, and very little power to hear, her chief hope and main desire was to hear the 
words of the Lord and to read them. She hated to leave Salt Lake because of the very fine inspira- 
tion that she had there in the temple. It was a wonderful blessing to her, for there she could antici- 
pate what she had ahead of her. 

Now, I have a testimony. I know of the immortality of the soul. That knowledge is not at all 
nebulous or uncertain. It is just as certain as tomorrow, and in a little while, just a little while, we 
will meet over there with all the great multitude that were there in Bluff when I came there a few 
years ago in my mother's arms. When I left Bluff to come to Blanding, a great part of that multitude 
had disappeared, and another multitude gathered there. And on White Mesa, where I settled, a great 
big majority of them have also gone on. 

I teach the little folks in Blanding on Sunday, and I contemplate and look at them. I had 
them hold up their hands, all that were twelve years old, and there were just a few of the 150 that 
were over twelve. I think it is a remarkable thing, the multitude that has come into this land in such 
a short time from the other world. I have a list carefully kept of my friends who have gone and who 
are going. I tell you it is a most desperate thing to look with doubt on the future, to think maybe it 
isn't what we have been told it is. I rejoice in that saying of the Lord in the Doctrine and Covenants: 
"Blessed are they who die in me, for they shall not taste of death. It shall be sweet unto them." 
Now, Sister Perkins has been in my home in Blanding contemplating this very thing, and it has not 
been with dread; it has not been with fear. Her only desire, as she expressed it in my home, was: 
"The thing that I desire most of all is that I shall be faithful to the end." 

If we could contemplate what is ahead; if we could rise up in our imagination to discern it! 
You know in one revelation in the Doctrine and Covenants, the Lord, speaking of a certain man, 
said, "He shall mount up in the imagination of his thoughts." In the ninety-third section of the 
Doctrine and Covenants, we are told that the condemnation of man is that the truth is before him, 
and he does not see it and receive it. We should behold these things by the eye of faith. 

I have been contemplating this afternoon, the meeting between Sister Perkins and her chil- 
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dren. She was there in my home when my wife died. She told us that after my wife died, she saw 
her, and what a wonderful thrill it was to have seen her. She said, "I know she is busy, and I know 
she is occupied and happy." I have been thinking of the meeting between them. They meet with 
tears of joy and embraces of eternal love. It is a wonderful thing. 

Now, there are a lot of things that could be told to us, and we could see them if we were 
ready for them. The prophet Joseph Smith said that if we could see the joy and wonder of the other 
world, we would not be content to stay here any more. I want to read here something that is very 
often read on occasions of this kind, and it never gets old or tiresome. I never get tired of hearing it. 
I have said a good many times that I have made a collection of the testimonies of people who have 
gone into the spirit world. We have this that is given by revelation; it is a man talking to his son who 
doubts the immortality of the soul: "Now concerning the state of the soul between death and resur- 
rection — behold, it has been made known unto me by an angel, that the spirits of all men, as soon as 
they are departed from this mortal body, yea, the spirits of all men, whether they be good or evil, are 
taken home to that God who gave them life. And then shall it come to pass that the spirits of those 
who are righteous are received into a state of happiness, which is called paradise, a state of rest, a 
state of peace, where they shall rest from all their troubles, and from all care and sorrow. And then it 
shall come to pass that the spirits of the wicked, yea, who are evil — for behold, they have no part nor 
portion of the spirit of the Lord, for behold, they chose evil works rather than good; therefore, the 
spirit of the devil did enter into them, and take possession of their house — and these shall be cast out 
into outer darkness" (Alma 40: 11-13). As I have said, I have made a collection of the testimonies of 
people who have gone into the spirit world, and I read them and shed tears over them because they 
are testimonies that are unimpeachable. No testimonies have been carried more direct to my heart 
than the testimonies of people who have been in the spirit world. 

People who have gone into the spirit world have not wanted to come back. They have 
wanted to stay there. We can't wish them back. When I think of tomorrow, a few years hence, we 
will meet there. The other day, I passed a man, and this thought came to me very clearly, "One of 
these days, you are going to meet that man in the spirit world, and you are both going to be sur- 
prised, and he is going to bring a charge against you. He is going to say, 'Why didn't you tell me 
what you knew?' And 1*11 answer, 'You didn't want to hear it' And he'll say, 'No, you knew I 
didn't want to hear it, but you knew it was true, and you knew that by acting according to that 
information alone I could have missed this trouble I am in now.'" I will have to see that man, and 
tell him these things that are true. And that future time will come sooner than he expects, and sooner 
than I expect. Very few people can make wise and safe calculations of the time of their going. It is 
sooner than they expect. Very few people know when it is coming, but it is coming. 

I want to tell you it is a wonderful thing to live; a wonderful thing to go through the mill; a 
wonderful thing to have experiences. It is a most wonderful thing to have the privilege of living the 
gospel, and to have the things of the Lord in preference to the things of the world. 

This thought came to me the other day in connection with a certain man. He is not blessed as 
much as he thinks he is. He is not blessed probably as much as he would be if he had time to wor- 
ship the Lord on Sundays. But he hasn't. He has not been blessed as much as he would be if he had 
to pray, and be reduced in circumstances, and humbled, and made to think what he is here for. 

I am very thankful that I have been acquainted with Sister Perkins. I have told her ever so 
many times, "I will always be indebted to you for the teachings you gave your children, and that they 
have been forwarded and carried on to my children. I will always be indebted to you for the comfort 
and support that you have given me, and that your children have given me." Sometimes people 
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think it is a small matter that a man should fall in love with a woman and take her away from her 
parents, and she belong to him. But he owes a debt of gratitude to the parents of that girl, and I owe 
a debt of gratitude that I haven't fully paid and probably never can. I know what Sister Perkins went 
through in the early days. I knew her when she lived in her little log house down in Bluff, and took 
in washings for a living. And I knew her when she worked in her garden for a great part of their 
support. I never knew her when she was embittered in her feelings, and I never knew her when she 
said unkind things about anyone. I am saying these things because they are true. 

My wife told me many times that her mother was timid. I don't know a man or woman 
anywhere that had the courage to stand right out and speak for the right with any more firmness than 
Sister Perkins. I have known of a number of times when people needed to be called down, and they 
had trespassed on her rights. She told them in very plain and unmistakable terms what they were 
doing. It wasn't mean; it was just firm. There was character there, and firmness and faith. 

I have told her ever so many times that I wanted to bless her. When I was given the right to 
bless, it was right to bless her. The spirit came to me, and I did bless her, and felt it in my heart, 
because I knew the Lord wanted to bless her. 

I pray, Brothers and Sisters, that we will have the courage to see the thing that is worthwhile, 
that in the tomorrow ahead of us, we will not be disappointed. Look around you and see the wrecks 
of what people have undertaken. Look around you and see the broken families. See the vestige of 
home circles that have nearly all gone astray, and see the failure of human endeavor generally. See 
how short life is, and how it passes away. I pray the Lord to bless us; I pray that we will have the 
courage to live while He maintains our lives, bearing in mind that it is given to us for a purpose. 

We shouldn't lose a minute; the Lord is going to hold us accountable for every minute we 
have here, every hour and every opportunity that He gives us. My sincere desire is that when we 
stand before the bar of God, we shall be able to say, as the song says, I have fought my way through; 
I have made my calling and election sure. 

In the name of Jesus Christ, Amen. 

[Song: "Hold Thou My Hand" sung by Ruth P. Bailey] 

[Song: "O, My Father" sung by Edith Lyman, Cleone Cooper, Flora Hammond and Marvel 
Bruce.] 

[Benediction, by /. Wesley Norton:] 

Our Father in Heaven, we are indeed thankful unto thee for the pleasant services we have 
had. We ask thee to bless those that are called to mourn at this time, that their hearts will be com- 
forted, that they might understand thy will more fully from this experience. We thank thee for the 
association we have had with Grandma Perkins, for the wonderful example she has set for mankind, 
and may this example, her whole works, be exemplified in her children, her grandchildren, and her 
whole posterity, that they might glorify the hardships she has overcome, and that they will do thy 
will and keep thy commandments. Go with us now to her final place in this life, that nothing will 
happen to mar or disturb the pleasure of our associations one with another. Bless those who have 
driven long distances to be here, that they may be blessed with health and strength and a safe journey 
home. 

Dismiss us now with thy blessings, we ask in the name of Jesus Christ, Amen. 
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[At the graveside, the family sang the following verses of "God Moves in a Mysterious Way" :] 
God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 
He plants his footsteps on the sea 
And rides upon the storm. 

Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never failing skill, 
He treasures up His bright designs, 
And works His sovereign will. 

His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding ev'ry hour; 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower. 

[Dedicatory Prayer, by George F. Barton:] 

Our Heavenly Father, we stand by this open grave, and we ask thy blessings to be upon it. 
We present ourselves before thee, and ask thee to dedicate this spot of ground as a resting place for 
our grandmother. And we ask thee that thou wilt cause that she may rest in peace with thee. We ask 
thee that nothing shall mar or disturb this, her resting place, and we ask these blessings in the name 
of Jesus Christ, Amen. 



[Obituary of Sarah W. Perkins:] 

monticello — Mrs. Sarah Williams Perkins, 83, native of South Wales, died Wednesday of a 
cerebral hemorrhage at the home of a daughter, Mrs. George F. Barton. 

Born May 23, 1860, she was a daughter of Evan and Mary Davis Williams. She had lived in 
the United States since 1878. With her parents, she came to Utah in 1879, settling first in Cedar 
City. She also lived for several years in San Juan County, where her [family participated in] coloni- 
zation of many sections where Indians were yet hostile. 

Mrs. Perkins became a member of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in 1880. 
She married Benjamin Perkins in October, 1881. Mr. Perkins died on March 30, 1926, following 
which Mrs. Perkins moved to Salt Lake, where she took an active part in Temple and genealogical 
work. 

Survivors include six daughters, 59 grandchildren, and 76 great-grandchildren. 



Appendix B: 
Spiritual Experiences 
of Sarah W. Perkins 

By Gladys f\ Lyman 



As far back in my life as I can remember, Mother, Sarah W. Perkins, seemed to be very much 
in tune with the infinite, and had many spiritual manifestations. I recall that in the early spring of 
1899, as we were preparing for our morning prayer, Mother said, "We will get bad news today." 
That was before the time of the telephone in San Juan, and the mail was brought in on horseback. 
That day's mail brought the news of the death of Mary Davies Williams, my Mother's mother. 

jfc £e * * * .iff * * ■ * 

When the Decker family got diphtheria and the whole town was in great anxiety for them, as 
Mother rose one morning, she said, "One of the Decker family passed away last night; we will hear 
about it as soon as people are up and stirring about." In the night, a small child had succumbed to 
the dread disease. She told us of other deaths and disasters that had befallen people before any news 
of the event could reach us by mortal means. 

I recall when Irene and lone were very young, they had scarlet fever along with the rest of 
the family. Complications set in, and they seemed to be at death's door. A doctor from Colorado 
came to Bluff and pronounced the verdict that unless they were placed in a hospital very soon, they 
would die. Mother knew it was impossible to get them to a hospital, and she told the family that the 
Father in Heaven would hear our prayers, and they would live. They did live; both grew up, married 
and had good-sized families. 

After Leonard and Ada had been called to the other sphere, Mother had their four little 
children to care for. She said many times Leonard would come to her home and stand in the door- 
way of the kitchen in the hallway. He would never speak, but would smile at her, and she wondered 
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at his purpose, but he never made it known. 






It was October 24, 1938. I had been to the temple to be sealed to Michael Philip Tomney. 
Returning to mother's apartment at 37 N. West Temple Street, I found her weeping. Dropping to my 
knees by her bedside, I exclaimed, "O Mother, you are worse. I should never have left you." She 
quieted my tears with these words, "No, I am not worse, but have had a remarkable experience. 
Bring a chair and sit here while I tell you about it." As I sat there, this is what she told me: "After 
you left me, I lay here thinking of you, and in my mind, going with you through the temple. Then 
somehow before me, I seemed to be looking at a most forbidding scene. It was a dark and dismal 
forest divided by a road running through it. On one side, I could see Philip stumbling along and 
going here and there, and I realized he was trying to find the road. My heart went out to him, and I 
wondered where you were. As I searched for you, I could see you on the other side, groping your 
way toward the road. I looked at the dismal scene and prayed that you would both find the road and 
each other. And as I watched and prayed, you did find it, and then hand in hand, you started up the 
road. But it was still dark and gruesome, rough and uninviting. As you trudged along, I could see 
that the road was becoming smoother, and that the darkness began to dispel. My anxiety left me; the 
road was becoming white and enticing. And as I gazed, I beheld in the distance a beautiful white 
mansion with steps leading up to it. I felt the beauty of it — white and magnificent — and watched 
you hand in hand climb the stairs. And then the door opened wide, and I awakened with a start 
That is why I am weeping, weeping for joy." 

I am sure this is not exactly as Mother told it, but is the essence of what she said, and as 
nearly as I can recall it. Philip and I had gone to Salt Lake for two reasons: to get medical help for 
him, and then to get married in the temple. We had our recommends with us. But he did not find 
help, and on September 7th, he passed away. The Church authorities had given me the privilege of 
having temple work done right away. Mother was anxious to go to the temple with me, but she took 
sick and insisted that I not wait for her. A lady in the same apartment cared for her while I was 
away. 

jtd sic sic 3&C sfc sic Sic sfc 5&C 

During another siege of sickness, I left Mother in the care of the lady in the apartment house 
while I was away on an errand. Mother kept the Book of Mormon by her bedside and would read it 
whenever she felt able. She loved it, but she said it was hard for her to comprehend. She would read 
and pray about it, asking for power to understand. When I returned from my errand, I again found 
her weeping. She said she had been reading, but laid the book down to consider what she had read. 
Then she said, "As I lay there pondering the things I had been reading, I looked at the wall at the 
foot of my bed. There, in large bold type, was the page I had just read, and beside it another page 
with the interpretation plain and clear. One page followed another, and I kept thinking I must write 
this down so the girls can see it. And then it was gone, and I had written nothing, and I can't recall it 
now." I said, "But you saw it, Mother, and you understood it." "Yes, I saw it; it was clear and plain, 
and I know it is true," she replied. Then I told her not to grieve, that the Lord had shown it to her for 
her comfort and cheer, and that when the rest of us were ready to receive it, the Lord could make it 
known to us if it were for our good. 
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Time passed; I married Albert R. Lyman. [Albert's first wife, Lell, was Gladys' sister, and 
on her deathbed, Lell had urged the two of them to marry.] We lived on 3rd North and Center 
Street. Mother and Elaine still lived on West Temple. For some reason, Mother had not approved of 
our marriage. It was Thanksgiving time. I prepared dinner, and had asked Mother, Elaine, Minerva 
and girls up to eat with us, and I wondered if she [Mother] would come. She still was not happy 
over our marriage. I was thrilled when Elaine and Minerva arrived with Mother. I stood at the door 
to greet them. Mother hesitated as she stepped in the door. Then I took her arm, and said, "Come sit 
by the fire in this easy chair, Mother." On the wail above the chair was a large picture of Albert, 
Lell, and their children. Mother stood by the chair, looking up at the picture for some time. Then 
she sat, and began to sob. When she had gained control of her emotions somewhat, she said "O, 
forgive me! I don't know why I have acted as I have. As I stepped inside your door Lell was at my 
side. She walked with me to the chair. And as I stood looking at that picture of her, I saw her lips 
move, and heard her say, 'Everything is all right, Mother. Just look at Gladys; she is like a queen on 
her throne,' and then she was gone." 

We had a delightful dinner with all the estrangement vanished. 

Another time, Mother was very ill, and we had taken her to the LDS Hospital, but she was 
not happy there, and, perhaps because of that, was not doing well. It was decided that we should 
take her to our home, and I would care for her. One morning, as I entered her room, she said, "Come 
look at this beautiful sky. That is the color of Lehi's robe." "What do you mean? What do you 
know of Lehi's robe?" I asked. She said, "Didn't I tell you I saw him? Just when or how it was, I 
cannot tell. But some time ago I was thinking of my father and wondering about him in the spirit 
world. All at once, before my eyes was the tree of life. In the tree stood Lehi. Next to his body was 
the whitest, softest-looking robe, and over that was a robe that was the color of that sky. At the foot 
of the tree stood my father and mother, and Albert's father and mother partaking of the fruit of the 
tree. And my heart was comforted, for I knew that my father had accepted the gospel." 

Mother's sight had almost failed, and the doctors said both her eyes had cataracts that had to 
be removed. She was terribly worried, fearing she would not be able to hold her head and eyes still 
while they operated. Sade and I went with her to the hospital. When she regained consciousness, I 
was at the foot of her bed, Sade standing by her side. Mother asked, "Who are those people just 
leaving the room?" Sade replied, "There is no one here but Gladys and me." Mother's answer was 
that there were three people just going through the door, and she added, "They have been with me all 
during the operation. One of them walked by my side as they wheeled me to the operating room, 
and told me not to fear, that I would be all right. As they operated, I felt like hands were on my head 
in gentle tenderness, and I had no inclination to move my head or eyes." 

* s|c Sg. j|t' =fc if. 4c $ -4 

One time when Mother and I were going through the temple, we were in the Garden Room, 
and Mother seemed to be completely enthralled. I wondered just why. Then she turned to me and 
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whispered, "Can you see her?" I asked who she meant, and her answer was "Eve." I nodded, but 
she said, "O, I mean the real Eve; she is so beautiful." But we whispered no more. When we were 
finished with the session, she told me that Eve, the mother of all, had been in the room all the while 
we were there, and seemed to be almost hovering over the proxy, as if to protect and help her, and it 
had been a most holy experience. How I wished I might have shared it, but I had seen only the scene 
open to all who enter there. 

Once when I was a small girl, I sat in my little rocking chair while Mother was at the kitchen 
table mixing bread. As she mixed, she sang. All at once, I was struck with the pathos of her voice 
and song. I looked up at her face to see tears rolling down her cheeks as she sang with deep emo- 
tion: 

Our life as a dream, 

Our time as a stream 

Glides swiftly away, 

And the fugitive moment refuses to stay. 

The arrow is flown; 

The moments are gone; 

The millennial year 

Presses on to our view, and eternity's here. 

That sacred moment has long since flown, but etched deeply in my heart and mind is the 
picture of my mother and the words of her song as she rendered that prayer to God: "For the song of 
the righteous is a prayer unto me." 

"To be spiritually minded is life eternal; to be carnally minded is death." My mother was 
spiritually minded. 

Another spiritual experience Sarah had is shared by her granddaughter, Enone Lyman 
Hardman: 

After Mother's death, Aunt Gladys brought Grandma to our home. Aunt Gladys was telling 
us how the San Juan River often overflowed its banks. This one time, they could hear the water 
beating against their door. She said Grandma paced the floor, singing softly as if in prayer, 'God 
Moves in a Mysterious Way.' Grandma spoke up and said, 'Nor did He fail me. Where before, the 
soil had been like boulders in my garden, and my garden never successful, the river washed the 
sandy loam over my garden. Our chickens, pigs and animals were washed away, but we had the best 
soil in all of Bluff.' Then dear little Grandma bore her testimony to us of the power of prayer and 
the truthfulness of the gospel. No one could doubt she knew. 



Appendix C: 

Sarah's Patriarchal Blessings 



Bluff, Utah, March 14, 1909 

[A Patriarchal Blessing, given by Kumen Jones on the head of Sarah Perkins } born May 23, I860, in 
South Wales:] 

Dear Sister Sarah Perkins, 

By virtue of authority vested in me, I place my hands upon your head and give you a patriar- 
chal blessing, your having come through the promised seed, even the seed of Ephraim, whom the 
Lord chose to place His name upon. 

You are a legal heir to all the blessings promised to that seed, and through your faithfulness 
and integrity, the Lord holds you in kind remembrance, and you shall be blessed, and will enjoy the 
fruits of your untiring and patient labors in the midst of the Saints of God, and more especially in 
your duties as a mother, one of the noblest callings of your kind. 

I seal and confirm upon your head anew all the former blessings and promises, together with 
a blessing of life and health, and every blessing and gift that is necessary for your welfare, with 
power and influence in your family. 

The gift of discernment of spirits, and even a gift of seeing through the veil, and beholding 
the glory of those who hold out faithful to the end. 

All these, through your faith and faithfulness, I seal upon your head in the name of Jesus 
Christ, Amen. 

(signed, Kumen Jones) 

II 

Blanding, Utah, February 12, 1911 

[A Patriarchal Blessing, by Wayne H. Redd, for Sarah Perkins, daughter of Evan and Mary Will- 
iams, born May 23, I860:] 

Sister Sarah Perkins, 

By virtue of the authority of the priesthood in me vested, I place my hands upon thy head and 
pronounce a blessing upon thee which shall greatly assist thee in the labors of life. 
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Thou hast very great faith in the gospel and in those whom the Lord has chosen to take 
charge of His work here on the earth. This faith shall keep thee in the line of faith and rectitude, and 
shall give thee influence among thy children, and they shall not stray from the paths of the gospel, 
but shall be kept in the faith. 

And when thou art through with mortality, thou wilt look back and be eminently satisfied 
with thy labors in the flesh. 

Thou art of Ephraim, and art destined to be a queen in the mansions of thy Father — thy joy 
and peace of mind and happiness shall increase with thee while thou art on the earth. 

Thy children shall love, reverence, and respect thee, and thou shalt be satisfied with them. 
The Lord has accepted thy labors in the past, and thy sins are forgiven thee, and thy name is written 
in the Lamb's Book of Life. Therefore, Dear Sister, I say unto thee, be humble and patient and 
faithful, and thy cup shall be full even to overflowing with happiness and gratitude and thanksgiving 
unto the Lord for His goodness unto thee. 

Thy sleep in the grave shall be short, for thou shalt come forth in the morning of the first 
resurrection, being clothed upon with glory, immortality, and crowns of eternal lives. Every righ- 
teous desire of thy heart shall be granted unto thee. 

I seal these blessings upon thee, together with all the former blessings through thy faithful- 
ness, in the name of Jesus Christ, Amen. 

(signed, Wayne H. Redd) 

in 

Salt Lake City, Utah, April 20, 1941 

[A Blessing by Patriarch Albert R. Lyman on the head of Sarah Williams Perkins, daughter of Evan 
Williams and Mary Davies, born May 23, I860, in Llantwit Vairdre, South Wales:] 

Dear Sister Sarah Perkins, 

I place my hands upon your head, and by virtue of the Holy Priesthood in me vested, I bless 
you, even in the name of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. 

You are of the tribe of Ephraim, the prince of the House of Israel, and you are highly favored 
and blessed of the Lord, even in your afflictions, for they are sanctified to your growth and well- 
being. The blessings given to us of the Lord are in proportion to the pains we suffer for them. 

You are favored and preferred over many of your associates; you have been the recipient of 
unusual privileges and blessings, and these have been given you because of your faithfulness in the 
former existence. You were ordained to come here for the special and choice mission of being, 
among other things, the honorable mother of choice children, and of learning the ways of the Lord 
by treading the path of adversity, and wading through much tribulation. 

The Lord is pleased with your efforts and your sacrifices and your faith. There is laid up for 
you a glorious crown of righteousness in our Father's kingdom. In the enjoyment of your rewards, 
the trials through which you have gone will seem small and unimportant in comparison to the glories 
they bring to you. 

I bless you, Dear Sister Perkins, that you shall be preserved from the agencies of evil, and 
you shall live in the enjoyment of your faculties, and you shall live to complete the glorious mission 
which you are here performing. 

It is not always in the wisdom of the Lord that we shall be delivered from our afflictions, but 
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it is His purpose that our afflictions shall not be in vain, and if they are permitted to go on, it is for 
our best good. In all that you have gone through thus far in your life's troubled journey, your trials 
have been the rich source of priceless blessings. 

The Lord's hand will not cease to be over you in love and kindness, even to the end of your 
journey. I bless you that the sweet spirit of peace shall be over you, that you shall rejoice, and your 
soul shall be lifted up in praise and thanksgiving to our Father in Heaven. 

There is awaiting you a place of exaltation and glory, perfection, immortality and eternal life, 
even beyond your power to contemplate while you are here in the flesh. 

I promise you, Dear Sister, as long as you remain here in the earth, the Lord's special favor 
and blessing will be over you, and no evil thing shall afflict you unnecessarily. Your splendid 
posterity do rejoice in you, and rise up and call you blessed. They unite this day in fasting and 
prayer for your welfare, and their petitions shall by no means fail to be heard by our Father in 
Heaven. 

I bless you that you shall occupy a station of honor and glory in the realms of the redeemed 
of our Father in the great day of his appearance, and I do this by virtue of the priesthood in me 
vested and in the name of Jesus Christ, Amen. 

(signed, Albert R. Lyman) 



Appendix D: 
"Bouquet of the Day" 
KSL Broadcast, 1938 



[A very pleasant event took place on October 26, 1938. KSL radio station had a daily program on 
which they honored an individual with what they called the "Bouquet of the Day" . It was sponsored 
by Auerbach Company and the Brown Floral Company, from whose owners Sarah rented earlier, 
Sarah was selected for this honor; the broadcast tribute to her follows:] 

Sarah Williams — in those two words, in that name, if we examine the life behind it, we will 
find the true story of a woman who has lived bravely day by day, who has met unflinchingly life's 
trials and misfortunes, and who has triumphed over them, and molded her character into a thing of 
loveliness. A princess among women — and indeed, that is what her name means. The significance 
of the word 'Sarah' is princess. 

I am going to tell you about her, to relate some of the incidents that have made her outstand- 
ing in the communities where she has lived. She was born in Llantwit Vairdre, Wales, on May 23, 
1860, the daughter of Mary Davies and Evan Williams. She lived in that country, surrounded by the 
vivid beauty of that territory, until she was eighteen years old. At that particular time, her father's ill 
health made it imperative for them to come to America to live. And they arrived in Cedar City, Utah 
on July 1, 1878. In 1879, the head of the LDS Church issued a call for volunteers to go to San Juan 
and make a settlement there, and so when Sarah's sister and brother-in-law, in answer to this great 
request, went south, she accompanied them to care for the children. 

She married Ben Perkins in 1881. The trials and hardships she had to face in those days were 
a severe tests for her. Their life was a rugged one of the pioneer, and added to that was the care of 
her ten children, which kept her busy, as we can all imagine. But she conquered all the trials and 
hardships and became one of the most loved and respected women in the state. She is, as I said, the 
devoted mother of ten children — children who have received every advantage and blessing it was in 
the power of truth-abiding parents to bestow. 

And now, at eighty years of age, Mrs. Perkins has sixty grandchildren, and forty great- 
grandchildren. 

We are happy and proud to be able to salute this dear, loveable woman this morning, and at 
this time we say to her, to Mrs. Perkins: 
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There's loveliness in youth, no one knows that better than I, 

A breathless sort of beauty that sweeps one off his feet, 

And plants gay daffodils within the heart, much loveliness I grant, 

But oh, the depth of character in the face of one 

Who has lived a long life. 

Behind the peace and wisdom in that countenance, 

The shallow brilliancy of youth, the tender, 

Oh, so fragile winsomeness 

Pales and flutters, then to die away. 

Beauty, in an aged face, is truth, 

It has been fought for, and been won. 

You will never know, my dear, 

How much we love your patient face. 

How each deep line has taught to us a lesson, 

We will not forget. And in our hearts a song is born, 

To sing to you, and what you've brought to us. 

We'll not forget, my dear; we'll not forget. 



Appendix E: 

Letter to Sarah 

from President Heber J. Grant 



Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 

HEBER J.GRANT, President 

Salt Lake Citv. Utah 



April 10, 1941 



Mrs, Sarah Perkins 

17 North West Sample, Apt. 2 

City 

Dear Sister Perkins: 

It was very kind of you to write your letter of 
April 8th expressing your gratitude for the privilege of 
attending the recent General Conference and hearing the testi- 
monies of the Brethren who spoke on that oocasion* 

I appreciate more than I can tell the love and con- 
fidence of ihe Latter-day Saints and their prayers in ny behalf 
that I might regain ny health and strength, I am pleased to tell 
you that I feel that I am gaining a little day by day although 
the improvement is slow* 

I congratulate you on being the mother of 10 children 
and having 65 grandchildren and 49 great-grandchildren* This is 
certainly a record of which you may well be proud. I hope and 
pray that the Lord may bless you during the remaining years of 
yoar life with health and strength and that your children and 
grandchildren may be the means of bringing you much joy and happi- 
ness because of their success in life and their devotion to the 
cause of righteousness* 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION FOR FArZLY OF BENJAMIN JERKINS AND SARAH WILLIAMS 



HUSBAND : Birth : 

Marr. : 
Death : 
Ban. : 

End.: 

'J1FS : Birth : 
Death : 
Bap- : 



End. : 
S. to 1 
CHIIDRENi 

t?1 Birth : 
Marr. : 
Death: 
Bap. : 



#2 



#3 



m 



#5 



#6 



#7 



#8 



#9 



#10 



End. : 

Birth: 

Marr. : 
Death : 
Bap. : 
End. : 

Birth: 
Marr. : 
Death: 
Bap. : 
End. : 

Birth: 

Marr. : 

Death : 
Ban. : 
End.: 

Birth: 
Marr. : 
Death : 
Bap. : 
End. : 

Birth: 
Marr . : 
Death : 
Bap. : 

End. : 

Birth: 
Marr. : 
Death : 

Bap.: 
End.: 

Birth: 
Marr. : 
Death : 
3ap. : 
End. : 

Birth: 

Marr. : 
Death: 
Bap. : 
End. : 



Benjamin always said he was horn 1ft Jan 1844, but his welsh birth certif- 
icate in -doss, of Elaine Walton shows 03 Feb 1844. 
St. George Temple Marriages, GS F170.579* 

Pers. knovl. of family; Des. News obit., GS F027,049, 10 Apr 1926 p. 10. 
Original bap. not found; re-bap. in Cedar Ward Records, GS F025f845. 
Endowment House Living Endowments, GS F25,l65. pt« 15 • 

Pontypridd Birth Certificate in poss. of Elaine Walton. 

Pers. knowl. ; San Juan Co. Burial Bee, Monticello, Utah. 

S.G. End. Rec, Bfc C, ^443. p.22o-7, info, given by herself; message dic- 
tated by her to dtr. Gladys Lyman 31 Jar. 1942; Bluff Ward Rec. F25,833 
record only the year. . 

S.G. Endowment Records for Living, Bk C #443, p. 226-7 (new no. F170.577;. 
', S.L. Temple Sealings Children to Iferents, GS Fl84,663. 

Bluff, Utah, Ward Records, GS F25,8335 blessed 04 Jan 1883. 

S.L. Temple Marriages GS Fl86,206. 

A. R. Lyman Familv Records; Des. News obit. 15 May 1939» P« 1°- 

End. Rec. shows 01 Oct 1890; Bluff Ward Record gives 04 Jun 1890 (F25.833;; 
pers. rec. in her own handwriting, also the S.L. l6th ward, give date 
of 05 Oct 1890. This info, from dtr. Edith Lyman Smith. 

S.L. Temple Endowments for living, GS Fl84,068. 

Bluff Ward Records, GS F25.833; blessed 03 Apr 1884 by K. Jones. 

S.L. Temple Marriages, GS Fl86,206. 

Obit, not found; date verified by A. R. Lyman Journal, poss. Edith Smith. 

Bluff Ward Records, GS F25.833- 

S.L. Temple Endowments for living, GS Fl84,068. 

Cedar City Ward Records, GS F25.845, entry 1566. 

S.L. Temple Marriages, GS Fl86,208. 

living as of 15 June 1979t a* Blanding, Utah. 

Bluff Ward Records, GS F25.833. by Kumen Jones. 

S.L. Temple Endowments for living, GS Fl84,077. 

No record in Teasdale; recorded in personal records of Sarah W. Perkins. 

(1) San Juan Co. Tigs. GS F483,508; S. to H. SL Temple GS Fl84,640. 

(2) Pers. Journal of Albert R. Lyman, in poss. of Biith L. Smith. 
Des. News obit., 12 April 1972 p. El; Journal of Albert R. Lyman. 
Bluff Ward Records, GS F25.833. 
S.L. Temple Endowments for living, GS Fl84,081. 

No entry in Mancos Ward; pers. rec. of Sarah Perkins in poss. E. Walton. 

S. L. Temple Marriage Certif. in poss. Elaine Walton; also, GS F186,20?. 

Death Certificate from State of Utah in poss. of Elaine Walton. 

Bluff Ward Records, GS F25.833. 

S. L. Temple Endowments for living, GS Fl84,070. 

Bluff Ward Records, GS F25.833; blessed on day of birth. 

S. L. TemDle Marriages, GS Fl86,207. 

Utah Death Certificate; San Juan Co. Record obituary, poss. Edith L. Smith. 

Bluff Ward Records, GS F25.833. by D. J. Rogers. 

S. L. Temple Endowments for living, GS F184.070. 

Bluff Ward Records, GS F25.833; blessed on day of birth. 

S. L. Temple Marriages, GS Fl86,208. 

Records of dtr. Helen H. Woods, 2025 Warm Springs Ave., Boise, Idaho. 

Des. News obit, for 06 Jul 1956, P» B10. 
Bluff Ward Records, GS F25.833. by D. J. Rogers. 
S. L. Temple Endowments for living, GS F184.077. 

Bluff Ward Records, GS F25f833» 

San Juan County Marr., GS F483,508; S.to H.GS Fl84,631 Salt lake Temple. 

Telegram to Sarah W. Perkins on date of death in poss. Elaine Walton. 

Bluff Ward Records, GS F25.833; Monticello Ward Rec. says 30 Aug 1903- 

S. L. Temple Endowment for Dead, GS F184,210. 

Bluff Ward Rec. GS F25.833 and Monticello Ward Rec, GS F26,194. 

San Juan County Marriages, GS F483.508. 

Albert R. Lyman journal in poss. of Edith L. Smith. 

Bluff Ward Records, GS F25.833. 

Manti Temple Endowments for Dead, GS F23.049 P^- 3«* 



Birth: Bluff Ward Records, GS F25.833; blessed 05 May 1901, L. H. Redd. 
Marr.: (l) S.L. Co. Mgs. GS Ffc29.H0, #38658; (2) Mg. Cert., Carson City, Nev. 
Death: living as of 15 June 1979. Beaver, Utah. 
Bap. : Monticello Ward Records, GS F26,194. 
End.: S. G. Temple Endowments for living, GS F458.054. 
S. to H. #2: S. G. Temple Sealings, GS Fl, 149. 501. 
(Elaine Walton has other documents in her possession, but no room here for listing them.) 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION FOB FA1-HLT OF BENJAMIN EjERKIES AND MARY AM WTLUAl-S 



(!TCTE: Elaine Walton has other records for Benjamin Perkins and his families, such as 
emigration, census, naturalization, court, probate, etc. and the records of 
Sarah It. Perkins, but there is no room to list theft. If anyone wants further 
information, please contact her. ) 



HUSBAND: 



WIFE: 



CHIIDHEN: 
#1 



#2 



Birth: 

Karr. : 
Death : 

Bap, : 

End.: 

Birth: 

Death: 

Ban*: 

End.: 

S. to P.! 

Birth: 
Marr. : 

Death: 
Bap. : 
End. : 

Birth: 
Death: 



#3 


Birth: 
Karr. : 
Death: 


£4 


Bap. : 

End.: 
S to H: 
Birth: 




Karr. : 
Death: 
Bap. : 
End.: 


#5' 


Birth: 
Marr.: 
Death: 
3an. : 

End.: 


:f6 


Birth: 
Jarr. : 
Death: 
Bap. : 

3nd. : 


#7 


Birth: 
I-arr. : 
Death : 
Bap. : 
End.: 
S. to K. 


#8 


Birth: 
Death: 


#9 


Birth: 
Death: 


#10 


Birth: 
Iter. : 
Death : 


#11 


Bap. : 
End. : 
S TO H: 
Birth: 
Death: 


*1T0P3: 


John Berk 



Benjamin always said he was born 14 Jan 1844, but his Welsh birth 

certificate in poss. of Elaine "Walton, shows 03 Feb 1844. 

Endowment House I-arriages, GS F25»l65 pt 16. 

Personal knowledge of family; Des. News obit., GSF027.049, 10 Apr 
1926, p. 10. 

Original record not found; re-bap. Cedar Ward, GS F025i845. 

Endowment House living Sealings, GS F25,l65 pt 15 . 

Pontypridd Birth Certif . in poss. of Elaine Walton. 
Honticello ward Records, GS F026,194; fan. rec. of her children. 
Original bap. not found in Welsh records; re-bap. Cedar, F025,845. 
Endowment House living Sealings, GS F025,l65 pt. 15 (F183.406, new #) 
S.L. Temple Sealings, Children to Parents, GS F184,663 #7806. 

Entry 1675, Cedar City Ward Records, GS F025.845. 

Kanti Temple liarriages, GS F170,490; autobiography of herself f 

copy in poss a of Elaine Walton. 
Des. News obit., p. B5, 09 liar 1956; fam. rec. Sarah W. Perkins. 
Cedar City Ward Records, GS F025.845. 
I'anti Temple Endowments for the living, GS F170,485» 

Not listed in Cedar Ward Records (only a few entries before 1875) J 

listed in family records of Benjamin and Iiary Ann Perkins • 
Records of Benjamin and Mary Ann Perkins, poss. of Elaine Walton. 

Cedar City Ward Hecords, entry #1156, GS F025.845. 

ferriage Certificate obtained from Durango, Colo, by Elaine Walton. 

Personal knowledge of Elaine P. Walton — her husband, Ray, spoke at 

the funeral in Los Angeles, Ca. She was buried in Cedar City. 
Bluff Ward Records, GS F25.833. 

Hot performed as of June 1979; Ind. Entry sent in by Elaine Walton. 
16 Nov 1979 SG Temnle 

Entry lo?^, Cedar Uity Ward Records, GS F025.845. 
S.L. Temple Karriages, GS F186,206. 
Records of daughter, Irs. Gwen I-Ieador, Moab, Utah. 
Not found in Teasdale Ward Records, but given by her when endowed. 
S.L. Temple Endowments for living, GS F184,067. 

Bluff Ward Records, GS F025,833. 

(1) S.L. Temple I-lgs., GS F186.206; (2) S.L. Temple Mgs. F186,207. 

Fam. Rec. of dtr Norma P. Young, and S.L. Erib. obit 05 Apr 19o2,Bl. 

I'bnticello Ward Rec, GS F26,194, by Benjamin Bsrkins. 

S.L. Temple Endowments for living, GS F184,067. 

Bluff Ward Records, GS F25.833- 

S.L. Temple Marriages, GS F186,206. 

living as of 15 June 1979 » at Blanding, San Juan, Utah. * 

Monti cello Ward Records, GS F26,194, by Benjamin Perkins. 

S.L. Temple Endowments for living, GS F184.068. 

Cedar City Ward Records, entry 1565, GS F25.845. 

San Juan Co. ferriages, GS F483,508, p.33» Married at Ilonticello. 

Utah Obituaries, GS F027r210; fam. rec. of son, Loile J. Bailey. 

Ilonticello Ward Records, GS F26,194. 

Logan Temple End. for living, GS F178,054. 

Logan Temple Sealings, GS F178,083, same day as Endowment. 

Not found in Teasdale Ward. Fam. Rec. of Benjamin Perkins gives it. 
Eenjamin Perkins records. 

Same as for #8. 
Same as for #8. 

From Benjamin Perkins* rec; not found in Ward or State records. 

Iron County Marriages, GS F484,842, page 292. 

Letter from dtr. Cane Balfour, lawrence, Kans. to Lyman Piatt, 

R.R. #2, Box 261, American Fork, Utah 84-003. Vira died at 0ane;s. 
Honti cello Ward Records, GS F26,19>4. 

None nerformed as of 01 June 1979; Isd» Entry submitted by E.W. 
16 Nov 1979 gG Temple. t _ t . 
Family Records of Benjamin Perkins. 

Family records of Benjamin Perkins. 
John lerkins died at Elanding, San Juan f Utah 04 Jan 1981; buried 07 Jan 1931 
at Monti cello, San Juan, Utah. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION FOR FAMILY OF EVAN WILUAMS AND HARY DAVIES - SHEET NO, 1 



(NOTE: Elaine Walton has many other sources of information regarding this family, such 

as emigration, naturalization and census records, etc., which are not listed here 
because of lack of space, but which are available upon request.) 



HUSBAND: 



WIFE: 



Birth: 



Marr. : 



Death: 



Ban. : 



End: 

S. to W. i 

Birth: 
Death: 



Bap. 



End. : 



CHIIDREN: 
#1 


Birth: 




Death : 




Bap. : 

End.: 
S. to P. 


#2 


Birth: 




Karr. : 
Death: 
Bap. : 
End.: 
S. to P. 


#3 


Birth: 




Harr. : 




Death: 
Bap. : 
End.: 
S.toW. : 
S.toP. : 


^ 


Birth: 
Iiarr. : 




Death : 




Bap.: 
End.: 
S. to W: 
S. to P: 


#5 


Birth: 
Death: 
S. to P: 


#6 


Birth: 




Marr. : 
Death: 




Bap. : 




End.: 
S. to P: 



Birth and Ghr. Records of Bethlehem Ind. Chapel, GS F815.985, p.U. 

All other sources seem to be consistent with this date of birth. 
Marriage Certificate #KAC&5094, Herthyr Tydfil Dist., Glam. , Wales. 

Copy in possession of E. P. Walton. 
Copy of funeral service in poss. of E.P.W. ; Iron Co. Death Records, 

GS F485,222. 
S.L. Temple Bap. for Dead, GS F183,^57. (Cedar City Ward Records, 

GS F25t&*5, give names of men who baptised and confirmed him in 

Wales, but no dates are given and no Welsh records found to verify.) 
S.L. Temple Endowments for Dead, GS F1&M33. 
S. L. Temple Sealings, GS F184,600. 

St. John's Parish Records, Aberdare, GS F10^,838, p. 70 #560. 

Obituary and notes of funeral service in poss. of Elaine P. Walton; 
Cedar City Cemetery Records. 

Cedar City Ward Records, GS F25,845. give date of re-baptism on 
1? Nov 1880? S.G. Temple Self -End. F170,577 #602, gives Sep 1879 
which is also a re-baptismal date; no original date found. 

S.G. Temple Self -Endowments, GS F170.577, 

Family Record of Evan Williams in poss. of Elaine P. Walton. No 
birth certificate located at Pontypridd, Glam., Wales. 

Uantwit Vairdxe lurish Register, GS F10^,939, entry #873. 
Family Records of Evan Williams. 

S.G. Temple Baptisms for Dead, GS F170, 8^5. 

S.G. Temple Endowments for Dead, GS F170.542. 

S.L. Temple Sealings, GS F18^,663. 

Birth Certificate #CG 270273 from Pontypridd, Glam., Wales, in 

possession of Elaine P. Walton. 
Endowment House Marriages, GS F25,l65 pt. 16. 
Monti cello Ward Rec. , GS F26,194; fam. rec. of Benjamin Perkins. 
No record of bap. in Wales found; re-bap. Cedar City Ward F25,845. 
Endowment House Self -Endowments, GS F25.165 pt. 15 (Fl83,406 new no.) 
S.L. Temple Sealings, GS F184.663, #7806. 

Birth Certif . #CG270262 from Pontypridd in poss. of Elaine Walton. 
No mg. rec. found; date obtained from fam. rec. of his Grandson, 

Louis Smith, 5066 W. 5*1-00 So., Keams, Utah 84118. 
Utah Death Certif. »52 in poss. of Elaine P. Walton. 
S.L. Temple Baptisms for Dead, GS F183,564. 
S.L. Temple End. for the Dead, GS F184,335. 
S.L. Temple Sealings, GS F457,569# 
S.L. Temple Slg. of Ch. to Parents, GS Fl84,787. 

Birth Certificate, #CG270263, from Pontypridd, poss. Elaine Walton. 
No marriage rec. found; date obtained from his fam. rec. in poss. 

of gddtr. Ulala D. Mace, Star Rt. f Box 211, Fillmore, Utah 8^631. 
»t. Olivet Cem. Reg., #13972 S142, S.L.C. , and fam. rec. of his 

dtr. Clara W. Petersen, 25570 6th St., Hemet, Ca. 923^3. 
S.L. Temple Baptisms for Dead, GS F183.564. 
Manti Temple End. for the Dead, FT?0,469. 
S.L. Temple Sealings, GS F184,792. 

S.L. Temple Sealings Children to larents, GS Flc%-,787, and also 
S.L. Temple Sealings Children to Jarents GS F184,792 05 Nov 1947. 

Pontypridd Birth Certif. #0G270264 in poss. of Elaine Walton. 
Pontypridd Death Certif. #Hb9M034 in poss. of Elaine Walton. 
S.L. Temple Sealings Children to lurents GS F184,663, and also 
S.L. Temple Sealings Children to Barents GS F184.792 05 Nov 19^7. 

Pontypridd Birth Certif. #CG270273 in poss. of Elaine Walton. 

S.G. Temple Marriages, GS F170,579. 

Pers. knowledge; A.R. Lyman journal; funeral and obit, records 

in poss. Elaine Walton; San Juan burial records. 
Bluff Ward Records state only 1880 (F25,833); her own records in 

poss. E. W. state June 1880; her self -end. rec. gives 06 Jun 1880. 
S.G. Temple Self -Endowments, GS F170.577, Bk C p. 226-7, #443. 
S.L. Temple Sealings Children to Parents, GS F18^,663. 



(CONTINUED ON EVAN WILLIAMS SHEET #Z) 
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SHEET #2 - SOURCES OF INFORMATION FOR EVAN WILLIAMS AKD MARY DAVIES FAMILY 



CHILDREN: 
#7 



#8 



#9 



#10 



#11 



#12 



Birth: 

Ilarr. : 

Death: 

Bap. : 



End. : 
S. to 
S. to 
S. TO 
(Hote i 



Birth: 
Death: 
S. to P. 



Birth: 
I tar. : 
Death : 
Bap. : 
End. : 
S. to P. 

Birth: 
larr. : 
Death: ' 
Bap. : 
End. : 
S. to ?. 



Birth Certif. #O22702M from Pontypridd, in poss. Elaine Walton. 
Letter from Catherine to her parents one week after her marriage; 

copy in poss. of Elaine Walton sent by Catherine Herryweather. 
Family records of Evan Williams in poss. of Elaine Walton; 

tombstone at Cedar City Cemetery. 
Cedar City Ward Records, F25,8^5, give dates of 06 Oct 1878 and 
17 Nov 1880 for re- baptisms; her self -end. record says Sep 1879. 
which would also have been a rebaptismal date. 
S.G. Temple Self -Endowments, GS F170,577, entry #603. 
: Not found. Elaine Walton submitting entry in June 1979- 
: S.L. Tenrole Sealings of Children to larents, GS F18^,787- 
,: S.G. Temple, l6 Nov 1979, Frank and Elaine Guymon Rowley, proxies. 
A family group sheet for Catherine and Harry Siedentoph has not 
been inclined, as Elaine Walton has been unable to obtain any 
additional information for Harry as of 15 Jun 1979* Catherine 
died of pregnancy complications; there were no other children.) 

Pontypridd Birth Certif . #CG2702^2 in poss. of Elaine Walton. 
Pontypridd Death Certif. #HB9^033 in poss. of Elaine Walton. 
S.L. Temple Sealings of Children to Parents, GS Fl84,663; also, 
S.L. Temple Sealings of Children to Parents, GS Fl8^-,792, 05 Nov W- 

Pontypridd Birth Certif. #CG2702^1 in poss. of Elaine Walton. 

Iron Co. Kg. lie, F^,8^2s S.G. Temple Kgs. , GS F170,579« 

S.L. Tribune obit., 28 Sep 19^6, p. 7; Cedar Cemetery Records. 

Cedar City East Ward gives year only, GS F25,8^6. 

S.G. Temple Endowments for living, GS F170,577- 

S.L. Temple Sealings Children to larents, GS F18^,663. 

Pontypridd Birth Certif. #CG2702^0 in poss. of Elaine Walton. 
S.G. Temple Marriages, GS F170,579, P- 138. 
*S.L. Tribune obit., 25 Apr 1950, p. 23; Cedar Cem. Records. 
No orig. bap. date found; re- bap. in Cedar Ward Records F25,8^5« 
S.G. Temple Endowments for living, GS F170,577. 
S.L. Temple Sealings of Children to larents, GS F18^,663. 



Birth: Ponty-aridd Birth Certif. #CG270239 in poss. of Elaine Walton. 

Harr. : Iron" Co. Mgs. GS F^8^,8^5; c°PY of certif. in poss. of 2. Walton. 

Death: Des. News obit., 12 Jun 194-1, p. 20; Cedar Cemetery Records. 

Bap. : Cedar City Ward Records, GS F25,8^5* 

End.: S.G. Temple Endowments for the living, GS F170,577« 

S. to W. : S.G. Temple Sealings, GS F170,5S0. 

S. to P. : S.L. Temple Sealings of Children to larents, GS Fl84,ob3. 

3irth: No document yet found at Pontypridd or Kerthyr Tydfil, Wales; 
Evan Williams recorded dates of all his children in his own 
handwriting, and all are in agreement with certificates ob- 
tained. Copy of his records are in poss. of Elaine Walton. 

;iarr. : Itariage Certif. obtained from Iron County Courthouse by 2.W. 

Death: Utah Death Certificate in poss. of Elaine Walton. 

Bap. : Cedar City Ward Records, GS F25,8^5- 

End. : S.G. Temule Endowments for the living, GS F170,577- 

S. to W. : S.G. Temple Sealings, GS F170,5S0. 

S. to P. : S.L. Tezrole Sealings of Children to Parents, GS Fl8^,663. 
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WILLIAK IERKINS - SOURCES OF INFORMATION 



BIPTHj 
1. 
2. 



3. 

4. 



6. 
7. 



9. 
10. 



Temple Index Bureau 

Br. Mission Membership Rec. Tre- 
boeth, Wis., Chi Hist. Off. 

Cedar City, Utah, Ward Member- 
ship Rec. #1146 entry 

Cedar City Cem. Records - 
Tombstones, p. 47 

"My Ancestors' History" by 
Evan Williams (Mss) 

1841 Census of Wales 

1851 Census of Wales 

Br. Mission Emigration List, USS 
Minnesota, 2 June 1869 

St. George Sealings, Ch. to Par. 

Many patron sheets in Archives 



MARRIAGE t 

1. Llangyfelach Parish Register 

DEATH i 

1. Deseret News Obituary 

2. Cedar City Ward Records 

3. Cedar City Cem. -Tombstones 

4. Estate Settlement of Wm. Perkins 

5« St. George Sealings, Par. , Ch. 
6. Many patron sheets in Archives 



06 Feb 1807 (F25.165 pt. 15, Bk 6 #3523. P 116, 

EH Slgs.) 
16 Feb 1813 (F Wales, p. 1, #3, b. Abertawe) 

16 Feb 1807 (F889.405, 1875 - 1883) 

16 Feb. 1807 (Book 979.247/C1, v22 g, S.L. Library) 

16 Feb 180? (Lyman De Piatt) 

age 30 (F464.332, Parish of St. John, p. 5) 
age 45 (F104,212, Llansamlet Parish, p. 23) 

age 61 (F175.576; also, F025.692) 
16 Feb 1807 (F170.583, p. 16, 08 Oct 1879) 
16 Feb 1807 

06 July 1833 (F14,538, pt. 21, p. 150) 



04 Jan 1876 (F321.157, entry 24s80l) 

04 Jan 1876 (F889.405, entry #1146) 

04 Jan 1876 (Bk. 979.247/C1 v 22 g, p. 47) 

Oh Jan I876 (Copy from Iron Co. Courthouse in poss. 

of Elaine P. Walton) 
Oh Jan 1876 (F170.583, p. 16) 



JANE MATHEWS IERKINS - SOURCES OF INFORMATION 



BIRTH I 
1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



9. 
10. 

DEATH i 
1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 



Br. Mission, Treboeth, Wales 

IDS Br. Records 28 Mai 1814 

Br. Miss. Swansea Br* Rec. barn 18 Medi 1818 
Cedar City Ward Records 27 May 1814 
Endowment House Self -Sealings 28 May 1815 
St. George Sealings, Ch. to lur. 27 May 1814 
1841 Census of Wales age 25 

1851 Census of Wales age 39 

Br. Mission Emig. List (USS Minn- 
esota, 02 June 1869) age 54 
Cedar City Cem. Rec. - Tombstones 27 May 1814 
Many patron sheets in Archives 



Deseret News Obituary 15 Mar 1879 

Cedar City Ward Records 15 Mar 1879 

Cedar City Cem. - Tombstones 15 Mar 1879 

St. George Sealings Ch. to Par. 15 Mar 1879 
Many patron sheets in Archives 



(F104,172, p. 1 #4) 

(F 14,522, p. 11 #30) 

(F889.405, entry #1147) 

(F 3,488, Bk. G., Living, p. 115) 

(F170.583, p. 16, 08 Oct. 1879) 

(F464,332, p. 5) 

(F104,212, p. 23) 

(F175.576 and F025.692) 

(Bk. 979.247/C1 v 22 g, p. 46) 



(F026,914, 28 i 128) 
(F889.405, #1147) 
(Bk. 979.247/Cl v 22g, p. 46) 
(F070,583. p. 16) 



NCTEj In regard to the children of this couple, the * by dates of birth indicates that a 
birth certificate for that child gave this date and place of birth as shown on this 
sheet. Seven of these dates, those for Mary, William, Joseph, Benjamin, David, 
Ruth and Hiram are in conflict with dates used by these people all their lives as 
their dates of birth. For the purpose of accuracy, the birth certificate dates have 
been used here. No certificate was obtained for Elizabeth as yet, so this may also 
be incorrect. These birth certificates also indicate that until the birth of Ann in 
1842 the family name was Peregrin or Peregrine. 

OTHER SOURCE REFERENCES FOR EACH CHILD WILL BE SHOWN ON INDIVIDUAL FAMILY GROUP SHEET. 
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